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BUST OF GALEN IN THE MEDICAL LIBRARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 
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[From Schenckius: Observationum Medicarum, Francofurti, 1609.] 
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MEDICINE AT VALLEY FORGE* 
By WILLIAM SHAINLINE MIDDLETON 


MADISON, 


HE MILITARY 
fortunes of the 
embattled Col- 
onies under- 
went a singular 
revival in the 
closing days of 
1776, when the 
Continen- 
tal Army under 

General Washington struck Rahl’s Hes- 

sian detachment billeted in Trenton a 

stunning blow. The effort of Corn- 

wallis to recoup this reverse failed at 

Princeton and the Continental Army 

went into winter quarters at Morris- 

town. Here disease, disaffection and 
desertion depleted its ranks and an 
army that had just cause for pride in 
its recent accomplishments against the 
trained soldiers of Britain by spring 
became sadly disorganized. 

The scene of action shifted to the 
south, as Philadelphia became the ob- 


WISCONSIN 


jective of the British forces under 
Howe. In spite of its presumably su- 
perior knowledge of the topography of 
the battleground the Continental Army 
was badly outmaneuvered and defeated 
on the Brandywine. The rich prize of 
the colonial metropolis was literally 
thrust into the hands of the British. 
The Congress adjourned to Lancaster. 
The battle at Germantown was the nat- 
ural sequel to the defeat on the Brandy- 
wine. Fog and the unexpected resist- 
ance of the British at the Chew man- 
sion conspired to turn the tide of battle 
against the Continental Army. Bur- 
goyne’s surrender at Stillwater failed 
to stay the ebb of Continental fortunes. 
Retreating to Pennypacker’s Mills on 
the Perkiomen Creek, Washington 
contemplated a renewal of the attack 
upon the defenses of Philadelphia. 
Threatening positions close to the out- 
skirts of the city were taken at White- 
marsh; but caution dictated a Fabian 


*Read before the William Snow Miller Medical History Seminar of the University of 


Wisconsin. 
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policy when General Anthony Wayne 
among kindred spirits counselled as- 
sault. So the fall of 1777 passed. 

On December 12 the army crossed 
the Schuylkill river on a bridge of 
thirty-six wagons and camped at Gulph 
Mills. Surgeon Albigence Waldo wrote 
in his Diary: | 


Dec. 11th. I am prodigious Sick & can- 


not get anything comfortable what in the » 


name of Providence can I do with a fit of 
Sickness in this place where nothing ap- 
pears pleasing to the Sicken’d Eye & nau- 
seating Stomach. I doubt not Providence 
will find a way for my relief... . But I 
cannot eat Beef if I starve for my stomach 
positively refuses such Company, & how 
can I help that. 


- Dec. 12th . . . Sun Set. We are order’d 
to march over the river. . . . It snows. 
I’m sick, eat nothing No Whiskey. No 
Baggage—Lord-Lord-Lord. The Army 
were till Sun Rise crossing the River, 
some at the Waggon Bridge, & some at 
the Raft Bridge below. Cold & Uncom- 
fortable. 


Dec. 13th. The Army march’d three 
miles from the West side the River and 
encamped near a place call’d the Gulph 
and not an improper name either. For 
this Gulph seems well adapted by its situ- 
ation to keep us from the pleasure & en- 
joyments of this World, or being con- 
versant with any body in it. It is an 
excellent place to raise the Ideas of a 
Philosopher beyond the glutted thoughts 
and Reflexions of an Epicurian. His Re- 
flexions will be as different from the 
Common Reflexions of mankind as if he 
were unconnected with the world, and 
only conversant with material beings. It 
cannot be that our Superiors are about to 
hold consultation with Spirits infinitely 
beneath their Order by bringing us into 
these utmost regions of the Terraqueous 
Sphere. No... it is, upon considera- 
tion, for many good purposes since we are 
to Winter here. . . . 1st There is plenty 


of Wood & Water. edly There are but few 
families for the soldiery to Steal from 
tho’ far be it from a Soldier to Steal, , .. 
grdly There are warm side Hills to erec 
huts on. 4ly They will be heavenly 
Minded like Jonah when in the belly ofa 
great Fish. 5ly They will not become home 
Sick as is sometimes the Case when Men 


live in the Open World . . . since the 


reflections which must naturally arise 
from their present habitation, will lead 
them to the more noble thoughts of em. 
ploying their leizure hours in filling their 
knapsacks with such materials as may be 
necessary on the Jorney to another 
Home. 


Surgeon Waldo’s morale was close 
to the breaking point: 


Dec. 14th. Prisoners & Deserters are 
continually coming in. The Army who 
have been surprisingly healthy heretofore 

. now begin to grow sickly from the 
continued fatigues they have suffered this 
Campaign. Yet. they still show a spirit of 
Alacrity & Contentment not to be ex 
pected from so young Troops. I am Sick, 
. . . discontented . . . and out of hu 
mor. Poor food .. . hard lodging... 
Cold Weather .. . fatigue . . . Nasty 
cloaths . . . nasty Cookery . . . Vomit 
half my time . . . smoaked out of my 
senses . . . the Devil's in it .. . I cant 
Endure it. . . . Why are we sent here to 
starve and freeze. What sweet felicities 
have I left at home—a charming Wile, 
pretty Children, Good Beds, good food, 
good Cookery, all agreeable, all harmont- 
ous; here, all Confusion, smoke Cold, 
hunger & Filthyness. A pox on my bad 
luck. Here comes a bow! of beef soup, full 


of burnt leaves and dirt, sickish enough 


to make a hector spue, away with it. Boys 
I'll live like the Chameleon upon ail. 
Poh! Poh! crys Patience within me, you 
balk like a fool. Your being sick Covers 
your mind with a Melanchollic Gloom, 
which makes every thing about you ap 
pear gloomy. See the poor Soldier, when 
in health . . . with what chearfullness he 
meets his foes and encounters every haté- 
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ship, if barefoot, he labours thro’ the 
Mud & Cold with a Song in his mouth 
extolling War & Washington, if his food 
be bad, he eats it notwithstanding with 
seeming content, blesses God for a good 
Stomach . . . and Whistles it into diges- 
tion. But harkee Patience, a moment, 
There comes a Soldier, His bare feet are 
seen thro’ his worn out Shoes, his legs 
nearly naked from the tatter’d remains of 
an only pair of stockings, his Breeches not 
sufficient to cover his Nakedness, his Shirt 
hanging in Strings, his hair dishevell'd, 
his face meagre, his whole appearance pic- 
tures a person forsaken & discouraged. 
He comes, and crys with an air of 
wretchedness & despair, “I am Sick, my 
feet lame, my legs are sore, my body cov- 
ered with this tormenting Itch, my 
Cloathes are worn out, my Constitution 
is broken, my former Activity is exhausted 
by fatigue, hunger & Cold. . . . I fail fast 


‘I shall soon be no more! and all the re- 


ward I shall get will be. . . . ‘Poor Will 


is dead.’ ” 


On December 16 the baggage train 
reached the camp at Gulph Mills and 
the shelter of tents was afforded for the 
first time. Meanwhile trees had been 
felled and the soldiers began to prepare 
for winter quarters when orders came 
to break camp and move six miles north 
to Valley Forge. If due allowance be 
made for minor inaccuracies, for ex- 
ample the dates, Elijah Fisher’s Journal 
constitutes a most interesting docu- 
ment of this period. (Addendum A.) 


December ist (1777) We Crossed Dilewar 


Rg and so going through the Crooked 
ills, 


The 4th. We Come and jined Gen. Wash- 
ington’s Army at Whitemarsh in Pencil- 
Vania State. And the Pain in my side 
Continued to grow Worse. 


The 8th. The Baggage was sent away, 
both tents and kittles and beds. To the 
sixteenth we had no tents nor anithing to 
Cook our Provisions in and that was Prity 
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Poor for beef was very leen and no salt. 


nor any way to Cook it but to throw it on 
the Coles and brile it and the warter we 
had to Drink and to mix our flower with 
was out of a brook that run along by the 
Camps and so many a dippin and washin 
it which maid it very Dirty and muddy. 


The 16th. The howl army had orders to 


march at sunset and about Dark it did 
begun to storm the wind being at the. 
N.E. and the Artillery went before and 
Cut up the roads and the snow Come 
about our shows and then set in to rain 
and with all which made it very teges, 
and I was so unwell and such a pain fre- 
quented my side which made it very teges 
to bear. At twelve at night we Come into 
a wood and had order to bild ourselves 
shelters to brake of the storm and make 
ourselves as Comforteble as we could but 
jest as we got a shelter bilt and got a good 
fire and Dried some of our Cloths and 
begun to have things a little comfurteble 
though but poor at the best thare Come 
orders to march and leave all we had 


_taken so much pains for so we marches 


to the Gulfemills and bilt us Camps till 
the baggage Come up. 


Unfortunately for the continuity of 
the contemporary word picture Fish- 
er’s disability led to his evacuation for 
hospitalization. | 

Valley Forge is located in a _nar- 
row defile along the Schuylkill river 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia. 
Through this valley passes the rippling 
Valley Creek. To either side rise 
wooded hills, dignified as Mount Mis- 
ery and Mount Joy. From a military 
standpoint the position was well chosen 
for defense against frontal attack. ‘The 
earth-works still clearly traced presup- 
posed that such an attack might be 
expected from the south and the east. 
The river protected the position to the 
north, although forts and redoubts 
crowned the ridge above the river. The 
absence of organized defenses to the 
west or the rear leads to the belief that 
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dependence must have been placed 
upon the outposts or scouts. Most singu- 
lar, however, were the locations of the 
headquarters of many general officers 
outside the organized outer lines of de- 
fense. ‘The topography of the camp site 
presents, then, a gradual ascent from 
the east, and sharp rises from the south 
and west, to the highest point on Mount 
Joy (426 feet). The second highest loca- 
tion is directly to the north of Mount 
Joy and to the east of Washington’s 
headquarters. From the _ breastworks 
and fortifications this position was 
planned as the inner line of strongest 
defense. With the Schuylkill at its foot 
it was almost impregnable from attack 
on the flank (north). A frontal assault 
from the east would have exposed the 
attacking army to the resistance of the 
outer line of entrenchments on a lower 
terrain to the south and east of the 
-main positions and then to the direct 
fire from the heights and the infilading 


from the higher positions to the south. 


But the problems of the Valley Forge 
encampment were not primarily mili- 
tary. A disheartened, defeated army 
had been moved to an unprepared 
camp site without prospect of adequate 
food, forage or shelter. Waldo’s Diary 
probably reflects the general attitude: 


Dec. 21st. 

Preparation made for the hutts. Provi- 
sions Scarce. . . . Heartily wish myself 
at home, my Skin & eyes are almost spoil’d 
with continual smoke. 

A general cry thro’ the Camp this Evening 
among the Soldiers, ““No Meat! No Meat!” 
Immitating the noise of Crows & Owls, 
also, made a part of the confused Musick. 
“What have you for Dinners, Boys?” 
“Nothing but Fire Cake and Water, Sir.” 
At night, “Gentlemen the Supper is 
ready.” “What is your Supper, Lads?” 
“Fire Cake & Water, Sir.” » 


Dec. 22nd. Lay excessive Cold & uncom- 


fortable last Night, my eyes are started 
out from their Orbits like Rabbits’ eyes 
occation’d by a great Cold and Smoke 


I am ashamed to say it, but I am tempted | 


to steal fowls if I could find them or even 
a whole hog, for I feel as if I could ea 
one. 


Dec. 24th. Hutts go up slowly. Cold and 
smoke make us fret. 


‘Dec. 25th, Christmas. We are still in 


Tents when we, ought to be in huts. . ., 


We avoid Piddling Pills, Powders, Bolus 


Linctus; Cordials, and all such insignif. 
icant matters whose powers are Only 
render’d important by causing the Patient 
to vomit up his money instead of his dis. 
ease, But very few of the sick Men Die. 


George Ewing thus described the 


_ huts which he helped construct (Ad- 
dendum B): | 


Here we built huts in the following man- 
ner the huts are built in three lines each 
line four deep five yards asunder, the huts 
eighteen by sixteen feet long six feet to. 
the eves, built of loggs and covered with 
staves, the chimney in the east end the 
door in the South side the Officers huts 
in the rear of the mens twelve men in 
each hut and two cores of Officers ina 
hut. 


Strategically placed though the en- 


campment at Valley Forge may have 


been, circumstances conspired to make 
the winter spent there the Gethsemane 
of the Revolution. The hills were 
densely wooded; yet within a short time 
the transportation of wood for fuel be 
came a serious problem because of the 
shortage of sound horses. The General 
Order that read, ““One-quarter cord of 
wood per day shall be apportioned to 
every sixty men, including officers, 
was observed in the breech. On April 
20, 1778, George Ewing wrote: 


Last evening about sunset we had a most 


violent Gust of Wind which continued 


Cd 
‘ 


to blow very hard all night a fire broke 
out on the heights just to the right of the 
Camp and burned the most furious I ever 
beheld during the whole night but 
Lukely no damage was done either to the 
camp or fortifications. 


The Schuylkill river and Valley 
Creek offered adequate water supply 
for the troops stationed close to these 
streams, but the main encampment was 
located on the elevated terrain. ‘Trout 
Run passed one-half mile south of the 
camp beyond the outer line of en- 
trenchments. Only two wells were lo- 
cated in bounds. As the winter advanced 
recourse to the local springs presented 
a problem. General George Weedon’s 
Orderly Book contains this note (March 
9, 1778): 

The Commander in chief directs that the 
officers will be very attentive to ye water 
which their men Drink—The little 
springs about Camp, from which they 
have been accustom’d to supply them- 
selves during ye Winter, will in their 
present State, become extremely Impure, 
and pernicious, in ye approaching warm 
season—As it is a matter so essential, It is 
expected that ye officers will, without 
Delay, take measures to provide Good 
Water for their men, by having ye 


Springs open’d & clean’d, and wells sunk 


in proper places, with Barrels to preserve 
them, taking care to have them frequently 
emptied and cleans’d to prevent any ac- 
cumulation of Filth. 


On December 23, 174747, 2898 of the 
eleven thousand soldiers constituting 
the Continental Army at Valley Forge 
were unfit for duty by reason of illness 
or lack of clothing. La Fayette wrote 
that they had “neither coats, shirts nor 
shoes.” Blankets were at a premium. 
The troops slept in shifts. The waken- 
ing soldiers crouched about the camp 
fires as others took their disturbed rest 
beneath the inadequate covers. A Gen- 
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Dear Sir: Since writing to you this morn- a 


gentlemen feel themselves so much hurt 
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eral Order read, ‘““IT'wenty pounds of 
straw shall be issued to every six men, 
including officers, but none will be al- . 
lowed in the summer except in rainy | ia 
weather, and for the sick, but not of- 0 


tener than once in three days in any 
season.” By February 1, 1778, almost 
four thousand soldiers were reported | | 
unfit for duty and inadequate clothing a 
was the chief cause. The spoils of war , aa i 
that might have offered some relief, | 
became the basis of an argument ae 
brought to the attention of Washing- 
ton. The British brig Symmetry had 3 Heat 
been captured by the Maryland Brigade ‘ie 
under General Smallwood in the Dela- | | 
ware river near Wilmington. Certain ag 
discriminations against the medical ofh- | ae 
cers filed in a formal complaint to Dr. 7 : 
Cochran, then Acting Medical Director ae 
for the Middle Department, led to the ae 
following message from the Comman- Ae 
der-in-Chief: 


HEAD QUARTERS, VALLEY FORGE, 
13 Jan. 1778 


ing on the subject of the prize Brig W 
Symetry, the Regulations of the Field a il 
Officers for conducting the sale and dis- a 


posing of the cargo was laid before me ‘ . * 
with a letter from the Regimental Sur- | a 
geons and Mates, by Dr. Cochran. These H q 


by the discrimination made by these regu- 
lations between them and the officers of 
the division that they have sent in their 
resignations. 


As the common Guardian of the Rights nie i 
of every Man in this Army I am con- 
strained to interfere in this matter and to 
say that by these regulations a manifest 
injury is intended not only to the Gentle- | 
men in the medical line, but to the whole ois 
Staff, who, supposing the prize should be 
adjudged the sole property of the captors 
(a matter in my opinion not easily to be 
reconciled on principles of equity and 
Reason) have as good a right to become 
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purchasers in the first instance, and to all religious scruples of non-resistance 
other priviledges as any Officers in the among the Pennsylvania Quakers, Dun. 


Divisions. 


kards and Mennonites had been vio. 


frye 1955 


© 5 


FiG. 1. BENJAMIN RusH’s NOTE ON THE VALLEY ForGE En- 
CAMPMENT. (FROM THE RIDGWAY LIBRARY COLLECTION.) 


For these reasons therefore I desire that 
you will not proceed to a Sale or distri- 
bution of any of the Articles except the 
vessel, till you have my further directions, 
and that you will as early as possible 
transmit me an inventory of the Baggage 
and Stores. 


The letter to Congress is nevertheless to 
go on, and you will please to forward it 
by the first conveyance. 
I am, Dear Sir 
Yr most obt. Servt. 
G. WASHINGTON 


The rural location of the Valley 
Forge encampment was no insurance 
of an adequate food supply. Indeed, 
many circumstances combined to 
threaten this life-line from the outset. 
The countryside had been overrun by 
the forces of both armies and foraging 
parties had combed the barns and cribs 
for flesh and grain. The partizanship 
of the patriots had been tried and the 


lated by the Continentals as well as the 
British. The Tory sympathizers infl- 
trated the region about the encamp- 
ment and diverted natural sources of 
supplies from the Americans to the Brit- 
ish comfortably quartered in Philadel- 
phia. The medium of exchange placed 
the Continental Army at a further dis- 
advantage. 

Under date of February 23, 1778, 
General Weedon’s Orderly Book notes: 


The Commissary Gen’. is if possible to 
keep the Camp well supplied with Rice 
for the use of the sick, If Rice cannot be 
had, Indian Meal must be provided in 
its place and as this is an Article that call 
at all times and under all circumstances 
be had no Excuse will be admitted for 
the neglect. 


An antiscorbutic virtue was attributed 
to vinegar and large quantities were 
requisitioned by the hospitals for this 
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purpose. The requisitions for lime juice 
have a sound basis in this direction. 
One of the most illuminating con- 
temporary pictures of the food inade- 
quacy is furnished by an excerpt of a 
letter from Sergeant Andrew Kemp to 
his mother, dated June 13, 1778: “We 
have had a dreadful time of it through 
the winter at Valley Forge. Sometimes 
for a week at a time with nothing but 
frozen potatoes.” Frequent references 
confirm this situation. Benjamin Rush 
wrote that the allotment for each sol- 
dier was “three ounces of meat and 
three pounds of flour’ a week (Fig. 1). 
This ration was rarely filled. ‘The letter 
of Bodo Otto’s son reads, ‘My darling 
wife, I miss you and the children, and I 
miss your cooking. Here, we have to 


change the order of our courses to get a 


variety. For breakfast, we have bacon 
and smoke; for dinner, smoke and 
bacon; and for supper, smoke.” ‘The 
Headquarters mess served no cake or 
dessert on Christmas, 1777. Meat, cab- 
bage and turnips were the humble fare. 
General Washington made an earnest 
appeal to the farmers to thresh their 
grain to afford food and straw for the 
army and the hospitals. 

The sanitation of the camp became a 
serious problem. Benjamin Rush’s de- 
scription of the situation in March 
1778 was as concise as it was accurate, 
“The encampment dirty & stinking 
... the men dirty & ragged.” (Fig. 1.) 
General Anthony Wayne wrote to 
Richard Peters, Secretary of War, “I 
am not fond of danger, but I would 
most cheerfully agree to enter into ac- 
ion once every week in place of visit- 
ing each hut of my encampment (which 
is My constant practice), and where 
objects strike my eye and ear whose 
wretched conditions beggars all descrip- 
tion. The whole Army is sick and crawl- 
ing with vermin.” A General Order for 
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January 7, 1778, stated: ‘In the future 
there is to be appointed every day a regi- 
mental officer of the Day, whose busi- 
ness it will be to visit the Huts morning 
and Evening and make the Soldiers 
Keep them clean and in good order, as 
also to see that the Camp is kept clean 
and that the Quarter Guard keep in 
good order.” In Colonel Henry Bicker’s 
Orderly Book of the Second Pennsyl- 
vania Line appears this note: 


The. Regimental Quarter Masters are to 
see that necessaries where wanted are im- 
mediately dug, and that fresh earth to be 
thrown into them every morning; the 
Brigade Quartermasters are to see that 
the offall at ye Slaughter Pens, are buried 
dailey, they will be answerable for a 
neglect of these Dutys and will without 
fail be arrested for the slightest inatten- 


tion to them. Centinels from the Qr- 


Guards are to be posted at proper places, 
who are to make prisoner of any Soldier 
who shall attempt to ease himself at any 
where; but at the proper necessary and 
five lashes are to be immediately order’d 
him by the Commandg. Officer of the 
Regt., to which the delinquent belongs 
for the offence of disobedience of Orders; 
that soldiers may not ignorantly offend 
against this order, It is to be read to them 
frequently, and the Sergants are to take 
care that All New Commers are informed 
thereof, or they will become answerable 
themselves. 


The same offense against common 

cleanliness prompted the notation by 
General George Weedon, February 26, 
1778: 
The Officers Commanding Regiments in 
the Brigade are requested to give most 
positive orderes that the men belonging 
to their different Corps do not ease them- 
selves about the Camp but go to the Vaults 
otherwise the Camp will be unsufferable 
from the Stench when the warm weather 
comes on and very prejudicial to the 
health of the Soldiery. 
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On March 13 General Weedon wrote 
in his Orderly Book: 


The Commander in Chief being inform’d 
that notwithstanding his’ order of 7th 
_ January last, the Carcases of Dead Horses 
lay in, or near the Camp, and ye Offal 
near many of ye Commissaries Stalls, still 
lay unburied, that much Filth and nastt- 
ness, is spread amongst ye ,Hutts, which 
will soon be reduc’d to a state of putre- 
faction and cause a Sickly Camp—Out of 


tender regard for ye lives & health of his 


brave Soldiery, and with surprise that so 
little attention is paid to his orders, He 
again in ye most positive terms, orders & 
Commands that ye Qr. Mr. General apply 
for men, from time to time, to bury such 
Dead Horses as shall lay at any consider- 
able distance from Camp so as never to 
permit of any of them to lay unburied, & 
that he compell some of his Assistants to 
see this order strictly comply’d with in 
The Division & Brigade Commissaries are 
- constantly to bury the Offal & Damag’d 
provisions, near their Quarters—The 
Commandants of Division & Brigades, are 
desir'd to see this order implicitly obey’d, 
and further, that ye Field officers of ye 
Day take particular notice and report any 
neglect thereof—The Commanding Off_- 
cers of Regiments & Corps, will immedi- 
ately order their Qr. Masters to see their 
Respective Encampments cleans’d— 
Their old Vaults fill’d and new ones Dug 
—all filth & Nastiness buried, and fresh 
earth thrown into the Vaults twice every 
Day—As the above orders, are essentially 
necessary to preserve health in Camps, no 
plea of Ignorance will be admitted and 


ye least breach thereof, will be severely 
notic’d. 


Apparently these orders were not 
effective, if the following startling pun- 
ishment for infraction be a_ brief. 
‘Major Claiborne will in Future mount 
a Brigade Guard to afford three Senti- 
nels with orders to Fire on any man 
who shall be found easing himself else- 
where than in ye Vaults.” 
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The prophylactic aspect of the ve. 
nereal problem received little attention 
in Revolutionary days. However, op 
January 6, 1778, Congress 


Resolved That the sum of ten dollar 
shall be paid by every officer, and the sum 
of four dollars by every soldier who shalj 
enter or be sent into any hospital to be 
cured of the venereal disease; which sums 
shall be deducted out of their pay, and an 
account thereof shall be transmitted by 
the physician or surgeon who shall have 
attended them, to the regimental pay. 
master for that purpose; the money 
arising to be paid to the director general, 
or his order, to be appropriated to the 
purchasing blankets and shirts for the use 
of sick soldiers in the hospital. 


From this isolated reference it should 
not be assumed that a venereal problem 
did not exist. For example General 
Washington’s Orderly Book contains 
this note of June 6, 1778: 


Capt. Stake of the 10 Penn. Regiment 
tried for “propagating a report that Col. 
George Nagle was seen on the 15 of May 
drinking either tea or coffee in Sergt. 
Howeraft’s tent, with his whore, her 
mother, the said Howeraft and his family 
to the prejudice of good order and mili 
tary discipline.” The Court having con- 
sidered the charge and evidence are 
unanimously of opinion that Capt. Stake’ 
justification is sufficient, and do acquit 
him of the charge exhibited against him 
—The General approves the acquital. 


Under existing conditions disease 
was inevitable. Humble scabies be 
came a serious problem. De Kalb wrote 


to Count De Broglio, 


In Camp, 17 MILEs FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
December 12, 1777 


Our soldiers are infested with the Itch, 
without the hospitals or any one else 
troubling themselves. I have just beet 
shown one of them all covered with scabs. 
I have ordered that huts be hastily com 
structed to house these unfortunate onés, 
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in order to separate them from the rest 
of the troops. 


Bad as the situation was at this time, 
the day before the Gulph encampment, 
‘t became much worse at Valley Forge. 
On January 8, 1778: “The Commander 
in Chief . . . being also informed that 
many men are rendered unfit for duty 
by itch, he orders and directs that the 
Regimental Surgeons look attentively 
into this matter, and as soon as the men 
who affected with this disorder are prop- 
ely disposed in Huts, to have them 
annointed for it.” “The regimental sur- 
geons were directed to apply to Dr. 
Cochran for supplies of sulphur. On 
February 24 Drs. William Shippen 
and Jonathan Potts addressed a com- 
munication to the President of the 
Board of War setting forth the pressing 
need of the medical service of the army 
for oil and sulphur, large stores of which 
were held by the Commissary of Mili- 
tary Stores. 

Smallpox stalked every army of that 
period. Edward Jenner had not yet 
made his surpassing contribution to its 


prophylaxis, but inoculation was widely 


practiced. General Washington’s Or- 
derly Book makes especial reference to 
the inclusion of men “under inocula- 
tion” on the disabled lists. An order of 
January 6, 1778 reads: 


The regimental surgeons shall immedi- 
ately make returns to Dr. Cochran, the 
Surgeon General of the Flying Camp, of 
all who have not had small pox. They are 
also directed to call upon Dr. Cochran for 


what sulphur they may need for their 
regiments. 


Elijah Fisher recorded: “The 28th 
(Feb.) We jined our Reg’t and Com- 
pany and I was anockulated for the 
Small poxe and had it Prity favorable 
to what others had it.” Elias Boudinot’s 
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reference to 3000 cases of small pox at 
Valley Forge apparently alluded to 
disability from inoculation. (Adden- 
dum C.) 

Even the critical Surgeon Waldo had 
commented upon the health and high 
spirits of the Continental troops as 
they came into Valley Forge; but the 
dangers of the close confinement had 
been forecasted by the epidemic of 
typhus fever reported by Reverend 
James Morris of Connecticut, a pris- 
oner at Germantown: : 


At this time seven hundred prisoners of 
war were in the jail. A few small rooms 
were sequestered for the officers. Each 
room must contain sixteen men. We fully 
covered the floor when we lay down to 
rest, and the poor soldiers were shut into 
rooms of the same magnitude with dou- 


ble the number. The soldiers were soon: 


seized with a jail fever and in the course 
of three months it swept off four hundred 
men, who were all buried in one con- 
tinuous grave, without coffins. Such a 
scene of mortality I never witnessed be- 
fore. Death was so frequent that it ceased 
to terrify; it ceased to warn; it ceased to 
alarm survivors. 


After Germantown the wounded and 
sick soldiers were transported to tem- 
porary hospitals in schools, churches 
and private dwellings as distant as fifty 
miles. The Director General on Novem- 
ber 24, 1777, reported 4167 soldiers, 
wounded, sick and convalescent, in the 
scattered hospitals in Princeton, Bur- 
lington and ‘Trenton, New Jersey; 
Buckingham Meeting House, North 
Wales, Skippack, Easton, Allentown, 
Reading, Bethlehem, Manheim and 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, 
Maryland. In December the hospitals 
in Burlington, Trenton, Buckingham 
and Skippack were closed. New facili- 
ties were provided in Ephrata, Lititz, 
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Rheimstown, Warrick and Shaefers- 
town. 
Provisions for the care of the sick at 
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evacuated March 27, 1777, and recy, 
pied September 20 of the same yex 
when its facilities were required for the 
accommodation of the wounded fron 
the Brandywine. By September 25 the 
house was filled to capacity and the ip. 
flux after Germantown brought thei 
number to 400. Fifty more patients wer 
housed in tents to the rear of the hoy. 


§=6pital. Without foresight or provision 


? 


Fic. 2. MORAVIAN SEMINARY (BRETHREN’S 
House), BETHLEHEM. 


Valley Forge are found in the several 
orderly books. General Weedon’s note 
of January 13 reads: 


The Flying Hospital Hutts are to be 15 
feet wide and 25, long in the clear and the 
story at least 9 feet high to be covered 
with boards, or shingles only without any 
dirt. Windows made on each side and a 
chimney at one end. Two Such Hospitals 
are to be made for each Brigade at or near 
the Center and if the ground permits of 
- it not more than 100 yards distance from 
the Brigade. 


Eleven of these camp hospitals were 


- erected and served the purpose of sup- 
plying emergent care and of isolating a 


small proportion of the communicable 


diseases. Actually they accommodated 
only a small fraction of the disabled sol- 
diers. The Brethren’s House at Bethle- 
hem (Fig. 2) had served as a General 
Hospital through the winter of 1776-7 
(from December 5). Smallpox had 
broken out in February but the town 
escaped its ravages. The hospital was 


the sick and disabled soldiers from Ney 
Jersey were evacuated to Bethlehen 
during the terrible winter of 17774. 
The conditions were most conducive to 
the outbreak of the malignant putrid 
(typhus) fever and the _ Brethren‘ 
House became a feared plague spot. 
Soldiers admitted for minor ailments 
succumbed to typhus fever. Reverend 
Jacob Fries, assistant to the chaplain 
Reverend John Ettwein, estimated the 
toll of 500 dead in this _pestilential 
period. With few exceptions (Surgeon 
Aquila Wilmot and Steward Rober 
Gillespie) their resting places are un- 
marked. The hospital was closed on 
April 14, 1778; but the military author- 
ities did not release the building to the 
Moravian order until June 1. : 
Over the protest of Bishop Matthew 
Hehl, Surgeon General Shippen desig 
nated the Brethren’s House at Litit 
(Fig. 3) as a hospital to relieve the con 
gestion at Bethlehem. The village of 
250 was but half the size of Bethlehem, 
nevertheless Dr. Samuel Kennedy, sut- 
geon to Wayne’s Brigade, brought or 
ders from General Washington 0 
quarter 250 disabled soldiers there. 
Kennedy selected the building of the 
single men for this purpose. On Decett- 
ber 19, 1777 the first contingent of 80 
sick arrived. Fifteen wagon loads d 


patients shortly filled all the available 


space. Within a few days the dreaded 
putrid fever broke out in the new hos 
pital. The army physicians were taket 
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il and their duties were discharged by 
the villager, Dr. Adolph Meyer, with 
the assistance of the Moravians. Five of 
these volunteer nurses and their pastor, 
Reverend John J. Schmick, died in this 
epidemic. Four hundred and fifty dis- 
abled soldiers were sheltered in this 
hospital between December 19, 1777 
and August 28, 1778. Of this number 
120 died. Surgeon Francis Allison was 
in command for most of this period. 
Dr. William Brown, Physician General 
of the Middle Department, had _ his 
headquarters in Lititz for some time. 
The Trinity Lutheran Church, First 
Reformed Church, Friends’ Meeting 
House, Court House, Brick House and 
Potter’s Shop at Reading were tempo- 
rary hospitals during this period of the 
Revolutionary War. 
Lebanon rendered similar service. A 
Theosophic community thrived along 
the Cocalico at Ephrata before the War. 
Here the German mystics plied their 
peaceful trades, practiced religious hu- 
mility, and sang hymns of their own 
composition. Kedar and Zion were the 
places of worship. The sister house was 
designated Saron; the brother house, 
Bethania; the cells, Kammers; and the 
assembly rooms, Saals. (Fig. 4.) Com- 
mandeered by the order of General 
Washington the Kammers and the Saals 
were filled with the casualties of the 
Brandywine. Putrid fever reared its ter- 
rifying head. The physician in charge 
died at his post of duty. The brothers 
and sisters served in all capacities with- 
out thought of danger or reward. Many 
of the order and several hundreds of 
soldiers fell victims to the fever. Prior 
Jaebetz (Peter Miller) inscribed on a 
simple stone over their common grave 
on Zion Hill, “Here rest the remains of 
many soldiers.” A dignified shaft in a 
cemetery to the west of the Cloister 
‘commemorates their sacrifice. The 
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Lancaster and 
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rough soldiery poorly rewarded the 
devotion of the order to their care. Bed- 
ding was stolen from the Cloister. All 


Fic. 3. BRETHREN’S House, Lititz. 


available paper, including hymnals and 
prayer books, was appropriated for 
wadding and even the grain stores were 
seized for the hungry troops at Valley 
Forge. Kedar and Zion had been so con- 
taminated by disease that it was deemed 
wise to demolish them upon the evacua- 
tion of the troops. 3 

From these accounts it becomes ap- 
parent that Benjamin Rush's objections 
to the hospitals of the period were not 
without foundation: 


Hospitals are the sinks of human life in 
the army. They robbed the United States 
of more citizens than the sword. Human- 
ity, economy and philosophy all concur 
in- giving a preference to the conven- 
iences, and wholesome air of private 
houses; and should war continue to be 
the absurd and unchristian mode of 
deciding national disputes, it is to be 
hoped that the progress of science will so 
far mitigate one of the greatest calamities 
as to produce an abolition of hospitals for 
acute diseases. Perhaps there are no Cases 
of sickness, in which reason and religion 
do not forbid the seclusion of our fellow 
creatures from the offices of humanity in 
private families, except where they labour 
under the calamities of madness and the 
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venereal disease, or where they are the porary quarters. Construction on Wash. The 
subjects of some of the operations of sur- ington Hall started in January 1908. A hos 
gery. 3 , three storied frame building, 100 by title 


Fic. 4. EPHRATA CLOISTER. 


The hospital situation was given 
serious thought and a more logical plan 
was early evolved. Before the Revolu- 
tionary War Yellow Springs, eight miles 
west of the forks of Pickering Creek, 
had become famous as a health resort. 
Extravagant claims were made for the 
healing powers of its waters and its host, 
Adam Ramsower, entertained’ many 
Philadelphians each summer. The 
Uwchlan Monthly Meeting protested 
that Ramsower was casting an evil in- 
fluence upon the youth of the commu- 
nity. He was eventually forced to leave 
and became the host at the Spread Eagle 
Tavern. In this quiet valley within easy 
range of Valley Forge (10 miles) there 
_ was planned and constructed. the first 
military hospital in the United States. 
The farm of Dr. Samuel Kennedy, then 
in the medical service of the Continen- 
tal Army, was chosen as its site. Indeed 
his home and barns were used as tem- 


36 feet, with porches on three sides of 
the first floor, was built. The first floor 
contained the kitchen, dining-rooms 
and utilities. On the second floor were 
two large wards. The third floor was 
subdivided into many small rooms. It 
was filled even before construction was 
completed. (Fig. 5.) Dr. Kennedy, Dr. 
Bodo Otto and a few assistants were as- 
signed to this post. During the Valley 
Forge encampment 1300 patients were 
admitted. Many of them suffered from 
typhus fever and Dr. Kennedy himsell 


died from this disease (June 17, 1778). 


A year later Congress voted $5,000 t0 
his widow for the use of the property. 
Washington Hall served as a hospital 
until September, 1781, and was finally 
destroyed by fire in 1902. | 
Kennedy’s letter to Fallon from Yel- 
low Springs, April 27, 1778, indicated 
the natural growth of the hospital plan: 
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The bountiful supply lately given these 
hospitals (three barns) most certainly en- 
titles you to ye hearty thanks of every per- 
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vert the same into an hospital for their 
sick soldiers. ‘The Friend who had the 
care of the house refusing to deliver it, 


Fic. 5. WASHINGTON HALL. (From GiBson: Dr. Bopo OTTO AND 
THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.) 


son who wishes health to these brave 
defenders of the American cause. Permit 
me then, Dear Sir, to tender you my grate- 
ful acknowledgment on behalf of the sick 
and in ye interim to acquaint you that in 
consequence of Dr. Craik’s order, we have 
opened a convalescent hospital about two 
miles distant from here, for which we are 


in great want of furniture of almost every 
kind. 


Putrid fevers abound greatly, and the sick 
crowd in fast, hence we are in great need 


of wine. Cider would also be very ac- 
ceptable. 


To you, dear Sir, we look for the supply 
of all our wants; not doubting but that 
the same patriotic benevolence which has 
ever distinguished your character, will 
still continue to render the brave sons of 
liberty as happy as possible. 


The minutes of the Uwchlan 
Monthly Meeting for the first month, 
eighth day, 1778 stated: “A few days 
ago, the key of the Meeting House was 
demanded by some of the physicians of 
the Continental Army in order to con- 


forcible entry was made into the house 
and stable.” (Fig. 6.) Ihe Red Lion 
Tavern served in a similar capacity 
nearby. 

The Lutheran Zion Church and the 
German Reformed Church with the 
common parsonage at French Creek 
were likewise attached for hospital pur- 
poses. (Addendum D.) Rev. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg wrote to the 
Halle Fathers in Germany: 


During the past winter, spring and sum- 
mer he (the Rev. Ludwig Voight) has had 
a great deal of sorrow and trouble because 
a spiteful commissary and a surgeon of 
the American Army . . . had taken over 
both of his churches for hospital use and 
had put sick soldiers in them. Yea, they 
had even filled the parsonage also, and 
had afflicted him with all kinds of per- 
secution because he refused to publicly 


pray for the Congress, and because he was 


thought to be a Tory. 


However, after a German chief surgeon 
(Bodo Otto), well known to us and belong- 
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ing to our church, was appointed to com- 
mand this district, and before whom our 
complaint was laid, he immediately or- 


Fic. 6. UWCHLAN MEETING HOUSE. 


dered that the house should be cleared 


of soldiers. 


The constant recurrence of the ap- 
peals of the hospital surgeons for sup- 
plies leaves no doubt of the gravity of 
the situation. By April 27, 1778, the 


pressure had been somewhat relieved if. 


one may read between the lines of Dr. 
Samuel Kennedy’s letter from Yellow 
Springs to Fallon: 


I lately wrote a few hurried lines to Dr. 
Bard on the subject of our wants. 


To you I make bold to repeat the same 
supplicating suit. We want, my dear Sir, 
wine above all things, for our sick are 
numerous and our cases generally putrid. 
Officers, wounded in the conflict with 
worms as well as of Wars, crowd in upon 


us and from the reputation of our hos- . 


pitals, they call for wine and threaten 
excision if they do not get it. 


We also want sheets, shirts, iron spoons, 
candles, soap, writing as well as wrapping 
paper, pots, and every other kind of hos- 
pital utensils. 


Our number here at present is about 250; 
our hospital is neatly arranged, clean, and 


healthy. Dr. Cutting will tell you the 
reputation it is now in, with the whok 
army: I wish that you would soon come 
to visit us. . 


Dr. Craik informs me that his Excellency 
will not allow any more sick to be sen 
from the camp to the back hospitals 
therefore, a proportionate number of 
barns and meeting houses in this vicinity 


are to be taken over for that purpose. 


The commissaries of this place and the 


Red Lyon are in want of money. 


P.S. We are likely to lose Dr. Wodgson, 
a mate, of putrid fever. | 


As the ranking medical officer at 
Valley Forge Dr. James Craik bore the 
brunt of the burden in attempting to 
maintain adequate medical service. 
Medical personnel was never adequate 
in number or quality and medical sup 
plies were always at a premium. As late 
as April 26, 1778, he dispatched this 
message: | 


I have repeatedly written for stores to be 
sent down here immediately—particu- 
larly molasses and wine. I sent an Expres 
to have those things hurried, and he te 
turned without bringing me an answer 
whether I might expect them or not. I 
am now under the necessity of sending 
another Express to you upon the same 
account, for the army and _ hospitals are 
suffering for want of those things. 


The molasses here will not last longer 
than tomorrow, and there are at least one 
thousand under inoculation. Of wine, 
there has not been a drop in the hospitals 
for three weeks past. Unless those thing 
are supplied directly, the greatest clamor 
will be raised that has ever yet been. | 
must therefore beg and pray that you will 
instantly furnish us with them, and that 
our Express may be sent to hurry them 
with all expedition. 


Ten or twelve hogsheads of molasses, a 
least, are needed. Wine both in the Fly 
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ing Camp hospitals and others, is exceed- 
ingly wanted. 


| wrote Dr. Bond, too, for a supply of 
necessities for opening new hospitals and 
have not received an answer whether or 
when I am to receive them. If I am not 
supplied with what I wrote for, it will be 
impossible for me to give satisfaction 
here, and the hospital service will suffer. 
In two days I expect complaints will be 
lodged, and I shall be at a loss what ex- 
cuse to make. 


Dr. Tilton has written me for a junior 
surgeon and mate to assist him at Wil- 
mington. Please send two proper ones to 
be sent on to him. 


The hospitals are now full of sick, and I 
have neither utensils nor the necessities 
required to Open new ones. You may 
easily guess what distress I am in. The 
General will not have the sick sent to 
hospitals at any great distance from the 
army, so that I shall have a number of 
barns and other houses to open, but this 
cannot be done without proper conven- 
iences. You will please prevent the distress 
that must ensue from want of these things, 
by giving us a speedy supply. 


Please to inform me by return of the Ex- 
press, when I may expect the molasses 
and wine and likewise the other things. 


An indefensible conflict of interests 
existed between the several arms of the 
service. For example the hospitals com- 
peted with the commissary of the army 
for supplies in the common market, as 
Witnesses this letter: 


CAMP VALLEY 
May 2, 1778 
Sir: 
Your favor the 27th of April received and 
I'am exceedingly sorry I cannot comply 
with your order respecting meat. Beef 
cattle are so scarce that it is almost out of 
my power to support the army from day 
to day; Nor is it any part of my duty to 
furnish the hospitals, though I have done 
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so and have never refused when provi- 
sions were plenty or to spare in the neigh- 
borhood of camp. You have many persons 
engaged to furnish the necessary provi- 
sions wanting for your department who, 
if they paid proper attention, might ac- 


complish it, but the application of your. 


people to me is only when they cannot 
procure provisions from those you had 


appointed for that purpose. Lancaster 


county can produce good veal and mutton 
with some young cattle sufficient to supply 
a hospital of 2500 men, this two months. 
If you expect any assistance from me 
(which in meat cannot be before the 
month of June), you will dismiss all those 
persons whom you have appointed to pur- 
chase (and on which account the price of 
provisions has been raised ten per cent) 
and call upon me for what provisions you 
want for the hospital (or any article I 
can purchase in the Middle department), 
which shall be supplied regularly accord- 
ing to your demand or so far as I can pro- 
cure it. Enclosed you have an order on 
Major Edwards at Grubs’ Works, who 
will furnish you with flour for the Lititz, 
Ephrata and Schaefertown Hospitals. Mat- 
thias Slough of Lancaster, will afford you 
flour for that place and what small beer 
he can procure. 


When the Commissary General returns 
to camp and I have the opportunity of 
seeing you, we will adopt some mode of 


your being regularly supplied. 


Your most obed’t Servant 
Epu. D.C.G. 


To Dr. Ports, 
Lancaster. 


On May 2, 1778, Dr. Craik wrote to 
Potts: | 


I have the pleasure to inform you that we 
have been supplied with some molasses 
by the Commissary General, which kept 
things easy until your supply arrived. 


Wine is what we are in great need of at 
present, and I wish you would immedi- 
ately order two or three pipes sent down 
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from Carlisle—one to camp and two to 
Yellow Springs. | 


I have sent for rice today; Colonel Cox 
having promised to forward it immedi- 
ately. It was ordered to be sent some time 
ago, but wagons could not be had. At 
present we are entirely without in camp. 
However, I hope we shall be supplied in 
a few days. : 


The oil came some ten days ago but went 
to the Commissary General, and he had 
disposed of a quantity of it before I knew. 
I never received your former letter about 
it as it fell into Dr. Cochran’s hands. 


In opening the new hospitals, we shall 
be much at a loss for pots, caps, bed ticks, 
Sheets, and shirts unless you can supply 
us. Perhaps you can do this from those 
hospitals you have broken up. 


No sick will be sent to any of the hospitals 


above unless we should move toward the. 


enemy. Indeed I do not know that any 
will be sent them as it is probable the 
huts will be employed for that purpose, as 
they will be much more convenient to 
the army. 


The hospitals here are in fine order and ° 


much approved of. If they are well sup- 
plied, I hope they will keep up their 
character. We have not any barley, so 
sending us some of that article will be 
proper. 


Agreeable to your request, I waited on the 
Commissary urging the necessity of sup- 
plying your hospitals above with flour and 
beef. He seemed very willing to do every- 
thing in his power to assist us but at pres- 
ent cannot spare any meat to you. This, 
I believe to be true, for it is with much 
difficulty he is able to supply the army 
from day to day. If he undertakes to assist 
us with meat, he expects to have the doing 
of it exclusively as your purchasers and 
his interfere with each other. However, 
this you will see by the enclosed letter. 
The order he issued is also enclosed. 


The supply of soap was always pre- 
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carious. The prescribed issue for alj 
purposes was three ounces of soft soap 
or one ounce of hard cake per week. 
General Weedon’s Orderly Book for 
January 12, 1778, required that the 
brigade “fix upon a place for Collecting 
all the dirty Tallow and. saving the 
Ashes for the purpose of making sof 


- soap for the use of the Army, also for 


imploying proper persons to boile the 
Oyle out of the Cattles feet and pre. 
serve it for the use of the Army.” 

The Continental Army was hard put 
for the common drugs. Britain com- 
manded the seas and hence the supply 
of exogenous drugs. The remedies of 
native origin were limited by the ever 
pressing problem of transportation. The 
scarcity of sulphur has already been 
cited. On February 24, 1778, the fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of War: 


There is a large quantity of oil and sul- 
phur in the hands of the Commissary of 
Military Stores which they can spare and 
of which we stand in need. 


Our laboratory and stores for ye recep- 
tion of medicines, etc. belonging to the 
Military Hospitals, cannot possibly be 
finished without we obtain assistance from 
the different magazines and artificers in 
this place. We, therefore, pray the honor- 
able Board of War to give an order to 
Major Lukens to deliver those articles and 
such assistance as from time to time shall 
be required by the Apothecary General 
of the Middle department at Carlisle. We 


have the honor to be, Dear Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servants, 
Wo. SHIPPEN, JR., D.G. 
JONATHAN Ports, P.G. 


On May 1, 1778, the Apothecary Gen- 
eral A. Craigie wrote to Dr. Potts: - 


I did not find the medical stores in that 
order which I expected, and much exer 
tion is necessary to so render it. We have 
many important medicines but by 1 
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means an assortment sufficient for the 
army. There are medicines in different 
places, of which I have no list, and I con- 
ceive it necessary for the person who has 
the immediate management under your 
direction to know what medicines, etc., 
are engaged for the department in order 
to ascertain the deficiencies. .. . 


The department is at present in chaos— 
no regularity—no system, but with your 
assistance, I will put it on a respectable 
footing. 


I beg leave to query whether this will not 
be the (adopted) plan. To have the prin- 
cipal store at Carlisle, where all the medi- 
cines shall be prepared and the chests 
completed. Under the supposition that 
the general hospitals will be more col- 
lected and the number lessened, I would 
propose that an apothecary attend each 
with a complete chest of medicines; that 
the surgeon and physician general of the 
army be attended by an apothecary with 
a good chest, and that the regiment be 
supplied upon the Northern plan. I would 
have an issuing store at a convenient 
distance from the army, from which the 
hospital and regimental chests might oc- 
casionally be replenished. 


I enclose a list of our wants—they are 
great and many. We are destitute of al- 
most everything necessary for regimental 
chests—among the rest, of bottles. Pray 
give me leave to urge the propriety of 
setting the glass works going at Manheim. 


From Valley Forge Dr. James Craik 
Wrote to Dr. Jonathan Potts, P.G., in 
Reading, Pennsylvania: 


I received yours of the 17th inst. with the 
articles agreeable to the invoice, for which 
we thank you. I sent all the articles to the 
Flying Hospital stores except the loaf 
sugar and spirits to be divided by our 
commissary among the sick in camp and 
the inoculated patients. . . . I have also 
sent the commissary two barrels of brown 
Sugar, chocolate, and wine which I 
brought in my return sleighs from Albany. 


A quarter cask of wine was stolen out of 
the sleigh on the way down. It was taken 
at a Committee Man’s house, where it 
was thought to be very safe. 


I thank you for your promise of the in- 
struments; they are very much wanted, 
and the sooner you forward them the 
better. 


Medicines are much needed here, particu- 
larly camphor, of which we have not a 
particle. 


A number of troops from the southward 
are expected in camp in the course of two 
or three weeks. They are ordered on with- 
out taking the small pox, consequently, 
will be inoculated somewhere near the 
camp. Molasses in abundance will be ex- 
pected for the purpose of supplying these 
people, and the sooner a small quantity 
for present use is afforded, the better. 


The medical profession of that period 
obviously attributed unwarranted ther- 
apeutic virtue to alcoholic beverages. 
Many of the requisitions for drugs and 
supplies from the line as well as the hos- 
pitals sound singularly vinous and spir- 
ituous by modern standards. For exam- 
ple Surgeon James wrote the following 
order: | 


Stores wanting at the Yellow Springs, 

Red Lyon, and French Creek Meeting 

House for the sick and wounded there: 
Common salt—one barrel arrived 

pipe, Madeira 

Pipes, Port 

Hogshead, Rum—arrived 

Hogshead whiskey—arrived 

Hogshead vinegar 

Hogshead Sugar—arrived 

Barrel, Barley 

Coffee 

Chocolate 

Soap and Candles 

400 Shirts 

100 Pairs Sheets 

N.B. Dr. Shippen is requested to supply 

this hospital with a steward -of character; 

we have none now. | 
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Perhaps Surgeon Waldo expressed 
the prevailing opinion: | 


The poor sick suffer much in tents this 
cold weather. But we now treat them dif- 
ferently from what they used to be at 
home under the inspection of Old Women 
& Doct. Bolus Linctus. We give them 
Mutton & Grogg; and a Capital Medicine 
once in a While, to start the Disease from 
its foundation at once. 


Upon reflection much of the confu- 
sion and hardship of the winter at 
Valley Forge may be ascribed directly 
to the lack of organization. In a detail 
so simple and essential as the returns of 
the sick there were no standing orders 
during the early days of the encamp- 


ment. The entry in General Weedon’s 


Orderly Book for December 26, 1777, 
reads: 


Complaints having been made by the 
Surgeons of Hospitals that the Sick are 
often sent to him without a list required 
by Genl. Orders Issued the 12th Novem- 
ber to them orders all Officers are refer’d 
for Directions in this Point and of the 
disposition of the arms of the sick, it ap- 
pears also that many men who go into 
the Hospitals well clad are in a manner 
naked when they get well and cannot re- 
turn to their Regiment till new Cloathed 
to prevent a Continuance of this evil that 
those guilty may be known and punished, 
No Men hence forward are to be sent to 
the Hospitals without a List of the Regi- 
ment and Company they belong to and 
of every Article of their Cloathing those 
Lists signed by the Captain or Officer 
Commanding Compy’s and Transmitted 
to the Surgeon of the Hospital to which 
the Sick are sent without such Lists the 
Officer sending them shall be punished 
with neglect at the discretion of a Genl. 


Court Martial and for this and the Sur- 


geons of the Hospitals are as soon as pos- 
sible to send a report of that Officer to 
the Adjudt. General and that the arms 
and accoutrements of such sick may not 


be Lost or damaged they agreeably to the 
Genls. Orders lately Issued to be delivered 
to the Regimental Qr. Masters and by 
them without delay to the Commissy, of 
Military Stores and never carried with the 
sick to the Hospital. | 


The General Orders for January », 
1778, contained this item: “Every mom. 


ing the regimental surgeons shall make 


returns to the Surgeon General in 
camp, of all under their care, specifying 
names, company, regiment, and dis. 
ease.” 

The plan of organization of the Med. 
ical Department as formulated in 
April, 1777, was as follows: 


There shall be a Director and a Surgeon 
General whose duties, in subordination 
to ye Director General, shall be to super- 
intend and receive from him, a suitable 
number of large strong tents, beds, bed- 
ding, medicines, and hospital stores for 
such sick and wounded persons, as cannot 
be transported to ye General Hospital 
with safety, or who may be rendered fit 
for duty in a few days. 


He shall also see that the sick and wound- 
ed, while in his hospital, are properly at 
tended and dressed, and when able, to be 
conveyed to ye General Hospital, for 
which last purpose he shall be supplied 
by ye Directors General with a proper 
number of convenient wagons and drivers. 


A notice was served to the several 
commands at Valley Forge on Januaty 
21, 1778: 


It being impossible for the Surgeon Get- 


eral of the Flying Camp to make provi 
sions for the sick, unless they are sent t0 
places properly furnished for the put 


pose, all officers and regimental surgeons — 


are therefore to apply to the chief surgeot 
(Assistant Director) present in the camp 
and take his directions where to send the 
sick. A contrary practice has been at 
tended with. great inconvenience to the 


sick, and probably has occasioned the 
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death of several men. Many have been 
sent to hospitals already crowded with 
patients or to places where no provision 
had been made. 3 


The inadequacy of hospital facilities 
led to the authorization of the domicil- 
iary care of a certain number of the 
sick and disabled Continental soldiers. 
Elijah Fisher wrote in his Journal: 


I with one more had leave to go and 
Quarter at some house where we Could 
find a Place and after we had taken a good 
Deel of Pains in seeking for a Place we 
come at length to Mr. Miller’s, which 
place we staid a considerable time where 
we was used very well and Clever Folks 
they were. 


Some measure of supervision was 
kept over these scattered billets if the 
following General Order was observed: 


The commanding officer of each Brigade 
shall appoint a Captain of the Day to 
visit the sick near camp and ascertain 
whether they are properly attended and 
furnished with everything their situation 
requires, as far as circumstances will per- 
mit. 


In this trying situation it is not sur- 
prising that the morale of the Conti- 
nental Army fell to a low ebb. Sergeant 
Kemp wrote to his mother: “But our 
distress from want of food and comfort- 
able raiment, was nothing compared to 
the grumbling of some of the men, and 
I am sorry to say some of the officers. I 
really thought we should have a meet- 
ing once or twice; but we weathered 
through without it.” The Conway 
cabal was brewing. Strong men and 
stout hearts were wavering in the face 
of hardships and pestilences. that per- 
vaded Valley Forge. To weaken their 
resolution further came the disquieting 
information of the suffering and the 
want of neglected families at home. 
The word of the Continental Congress 
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had not proved inviolate. General 
Washington’s Orderly Book (March 22, 


1778) gives an interesting clue to the 


poor discipline of his officers: 


The General observes that sickness or 
indisposition is certainly a sufficient ex- 
cuse for not attending the parade but it 


ought to be an established rule to signify 


it either personally or in writing thro’ the 
Adjt. to the Commanding Officer of the 
Regiment to which the Officer concerned 
shall belong. These Gentlemen in not 
doing this were deficient in the line of 
regularity and propriety. Hereafter the 
excuse shall not be admitted unless this 
rule be observed except where any par- 
ticular circumstance render the observance 
impracticable, which can rarely happen. 


Waldo noted that ‘‘a number of sur- 
geons had gotten away in some crafty 
manner.” His own request for leave 
had been denied by Surgeon John 
Cochran because of the press of inocu- 
lation. He remarked that fifty officers of 
Greene’s division alone had resigned by 
December 26, 1777. “Six or seven of 
our regiment are doing the like today. 
All this is occasioned by officers’ fam- 
ilies being so neglected at home on ac- 
count of provisions.” “December 29, 
1777. So much talk about discharge 
among the officers—his Excellency 


lately expressed his fear of being left 


alone with soldiers only.” 

On March 24, 1778, General Wash- 
ington wrote: “As it is not improper 
for Congress to have some idea of the 
present temper of the army, it may not 
be amiss to remark in this place, that 
since the month of August last, two or 
three hundred officers have resigned, 
and many others, with difficulty, dis- 
suaded from it.” In a letter to John 
Adams dated Philadelphia, February 
12, 1812, Benjamin Rush related an 
experience at Valley Forge where he 
stopped in transit to York: “I saw simi- 
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lar marks of filth, waste of public prop- 
erty, and want of discipline which I had 
recently witnessed in the hospitals. 
Gen. Sullivan (at whose quarters I 
breakfasted) said to me, ‘Sir, this is not 
army—it is a mob.’ ” 

From this gloomy picture it must not 
be gathered that there were no redeem- 
ing features. Probably the most impor- 
tant figure in the transformation of the 
ragged, disorganized and discouraged 
Continental forces into an organized, 
confident army through the trying 
months at Valley Forge was Baron von 
Steuben. Not only had this pompous 
German officer a fine sense of military 
discipline and an ability to instill the 
same into the rank and file of an army, 
but he also possessed a clear conception 
of military sanitation. To his efforts 
may be attributed some measure of the 
improvement in the quality and the or- 
ganization of the medical services in the 
encampment. One word of advice from 
his Army Regulations is particularly 
significant: “When a soldier dies or 1s 
dismissed from the hospital, the straw 
he lay on is to be burnt, and the bed- 
ding well washed and aired before an- 
other is permitted to use it.” If von 
Steuben or his medical contemporaries 
had gone a step further and recognized 
the responsibility of the body louse for 
the spread of typhus fever, the pages of 
medical advance would have _ been 
turned forward more than a century. 

Of von Steuben’s contributions ‘Til- 
ton said: 


The regular muster of clothing is of im- 
mense consequence to our army. Before 
the introduction of this measure, our 
army was kept bare and naked, by multi- 
tudes of soldiers selling their clothes for 
drink, and otherwise wasting them. When 
Baron Steuben was appointed inspector 
General, besides the muster of clothing, 
he introduced a number of salutary regu- 
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lations, which contributed more to the 
health and comfort of the troops, than 
did the utmost efforts of all the medical 
staff. 


In the Orderly Book of the Second 
Pennsylvania Continental Line oye 
General Anthony Wayne’s signature 


(March 29, 1778) is one of the mos 
significant passages in Revolutionary 


military documents: 


As there is no Greater or surer mark of - 


discipline than Cleanliness,’ so there is 
nothing more conductive to health and 
spirit; it introduces a laudable pride 
which is substitute for almost every vir. 
ture; the Genl. therefore, in the most 
pointed terms, desires the officers to 
oblige their men to appear clean & decent 
at all times and upon all occasions: Even 
punishing that Soldier that appears dirty 
whether on duty or not. 


So highly did Mad Anthony prize 
esprit de corps that he had his men wear 
a feather in their hats as a distinguish- 
ing mark. The Second Pennsylvania 


Continental Line rose to the heights 


aspired by their commander. 

From Lititz came the first American 
pharmacopoeia (1778). The title of this 
small brochure is Pharmacopoeia Sim- 
pliciorum et Efficaciorum in Usum 
Nosocomii Militaris. Usually attributed 
to the pen of Dr. William Brown of 
Maryland and Virginia, Physician Gen- 
eral of the Middle Department, impor- 
tant evidence has recently been adduced 
to indicate that it was not entirely his 


effort. Apparently Brown began the 


work at Bethlehem and completed the 
task at Lititz. It is a collection of simple 
and useful prescriptions, “especially 
adapted to our present Poverty & Strait- 
ened Circumstances, Due to the fero 
cious inhumanity of the enemy, and 
cruel war unexpectedly brought upon 
our fatherland.” The first edition was 
published by Styner and Cist of Phila 
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delphia without an author’s name. The 
second edition (1781) gave William 
Brown as author and was published by 
Charles Cist of Philadelphia. 

One of Washington’s most interest- 
ing letters came from Valley Forge. 
Written to General Smallwood, captor 
of the Symmetry, it stated: 


A few days ago I received a very polite 
letter from Doctor Bayes, Surgeon of the 
isth British Regt. requesting me to return 
him some valuable medical manuscripts, 
taken in the Brig. Symetry. He says they 
are packed in neat kind of portable library 
and consist of: Dr. Cullen’s lectures on 
the practice of medicine, 39 or 40 vols., 
Cullen’s lectures on the Institutes of Med., 
18 vols; Anatomical lectures, 8 vols.; and 
Dr. Black on Chemistry, 9 vols.; the whole 
in octavo. If they can be found, I beg that 
they may be sent up to me, that I may 
return them to the Doctor. I have no 
other view in doing this, than in showing 
our enemies that we do not war against 
Sciences. 


The rigors of the winter had passed. 
With approaching spring came renewed 
spirits. Various sports were resumed and 
an air of unexpected confidence per- 
meated the camp. George Ewing’s Jour- 
nal affords several human notes indicat- 
ing this leavening of the spirits of the 
Revolutionary forces: 


(April 15) This afternoon I received a 
ticket for the Play to be acted this evening 
at the Bakehouse in the evening went 
down in company with Major Bloomfield 
Lieuts Curtis Wayman & Kersey but the 
house was so full that I could not get in 
then a number of Gent went to Major 
Parker's Hut in the fourth where we 
spent the evening very merily. 


16 my head ached very badly this morn- 
ing occasioned by my last night’s frolic. 


(May) ist Last Evening May poles were 
erected in every Regt in the Camp and at 
the Revelle I was awake by three cheers 


in honor of King Tamany. The day was 
spent in mirth and Jollity the soldiers 
parading, marching with fife & Drum and 
Huzzaing as they passed the poles their 
hats adorned with white blossoms. 


(May 4th) This day His Excellency dined 
with G. Nox and after dinner did us the 
honor to play at Wicket with us. 


On May 26, 1778, General Washing- 
ton issued the following order: 


Officers are to see that the mud plastering 
around the Hutts be removed. & every 
other method taken to render them as 
airy as possible, they will also have the 
powder of a Musquet Cartridge burnt in 
each Hutt dayly to purify the Air, or a 
little Tar if it can be procur'’d, the Com- 
missary of military Stores will provide 
blank Cartridges for this purpose. 


On May 2 Dr. Craik had written to 
Dr. Potts, “We shall, I suppose, be soon 
preparing for tents. It will be necessary 
that the hospital tents be made ready 
and sent down. Lancets, pocket knives, 
and all other kinds of instruments are 
much wanted at present.” Elijah Fisher 
noted in his Journal under date of 
June 11, 1778, “Our Army Left there 
huts and went into Tents.” 

The General Orders for May 1, 1778, 
had contained a momentous announce- 
ment: 


It has pleased the Almighty Rulers of the 
Universe propitiously to defend the cause 
of the United American States and finally 
by raising us up a powerful friend among 
the Princes of the Earth to establish our 
Liberty and Independence upon lasting 
foundations. It becomes us to set apart a 
day for gratefully acknowledging the 
Divine goodness and celebrating the im- 
portant event which we owe to His benign 
interposition. 


The several brigades are to be assembled 
for the purpose at nine o'clock tomorrow 
morning, when their chaplains will com- 
municate the intelligence . . . offer up 
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a Thanksgiving and deliver a discourse 
suitable to the occasion. , 


The French-American alliance was 
celebrated on May 2, 1778, by a mass 
parade, salutes and unbounded rejoic- 
ing at Valley Forge. In Elijah Fisher’s 
Journal this entry is found: 


May 6th. We had Rejoicing on the ac-. 


count of the French declaring for us In- 
dependent and the howle of the Conti- 
nental Army was ordered to three larm 
posts in the senter and the army was all 


around us at there several stations (and . 


there was a grand harbor bilt and all the 
Commissioners were Envited to dine with 
His Exelency) our guard gave the first 
fire then thirteen Cannons then the fire 
began at the rite of the army and went 
through the howl line and fired three 
rooms apeace the Artillery Discharged 
forty-four Cannon and it was followed 
with three chears for the King of France 
and three for the Friendly Powers of 
Europe and three Chears for the Thirteen 
_ United States of America and His Exel- 
-ency gave orders that every Prisoner 
should have his Freedom that belonged 
to the Continental army that they might 
taste the Pleasur of the Day. 


General Washington gave a collation to 
the officers of the army and their guests. 
Craik busied himself with medical 
preparations for the evacuation of Val- 
ley Forge. On May 10, 1778, he wrote to 
Dr. Potts: 


I had the pleasure of writing you two 
days ago when I mentioned the prob- 
ability of our moving soon. I am this day 
directed to have things in readiness to 
have all the sick of the army taken care 
of in case the army should make a Sudden 
move, and to enable the Flying Camp to 
go along with the army. 


Tomorrow morning I shall send an Ex- 


press to Dr. Shippen to send immediately 
all the surgeons, Juniors, and Mates that 


can be spared from above to attend the 
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sick that will be left on the grounds, x 
there will not be less than fifteen or gy. 
enteen hundred. I scarcely believe the 
army will remain here three days longer 


You will please order down everythi 

you think will be wanted. If Dr. Bong 
could come down, I think it would be 
propery, for it is probable I shall go with 
the army or soon afterwards. I think ftom 
present appearances we shall shortly be 
in Philadelphia, but how long we shall 
stay there is uncertain. Perhaps we may 
have a trip to New York. bee 


Send down bandages, lint, such instru. 
ments that you have, sugar, vinegar, and 
all necessities of which I wrote that can 
be got. 


As I expect we shall be in a great bustle 
in a very little time, you may depend upon 
it I shall do everything in my power for 
the best. 


P.S. Send Dr. Latimer down immediately. 


General Washington gave the fol- 
lowing orders preparatory to the evacu- 
ation under the dates of May 30 and 31. 


A Surgeon from each Brigade is to te- 
main in camp to attend the sick of it which 
shall be left behind under the direction 
of Doctr. Hutchinson, till relieved by 
surgeons from the general hospital, then 
they are immediately to join their respec: 
tive regiments— 


Men in the small pox, or under inocula 
tion, are to be comprehended in the num- 
ber of the sick—Regimental Medicine 


Chests are to go on with the Army—A 


Sufficient number of Camp Kettles must 
be left for the use of the sick. 


Commanding Officers of Regiment will 
assist the Regimental surgeons in procul 
ing as many women of the army as can be 
prevailed on to serve as nurses to them, 
for which they will be paid the usual 
price . . . [details of personnel conclude. 
The Vaults are to be well covered before 
the Brigades quit the ground. 
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Early in June the French fleet threat- of the trenches, low redoubts and stra- 


ened to blockade the Delaware river 
and the fortunes of war suddenly 


tegically placed forts or strong points 
may still be distinctly traced. The head- 


Fic. 7. STABLE AND SCHOOL House Usep As HospiTALs DURING THE ENCAMPMENT. 


tured. Softened by the inactivity and 
entertainment of a winter in the Colo- 
nial metropolis the British army under 
Sir Henry Clinton realized its precari- 
ous position and evacuated Philadel- 
phia on June 18. The hunter became 
the hunted as the British retreated 
toward New York. Elijah Fisher noted: 
“The 13th [June]. The Regelars Left 
Philadelphia and some Part of our army 
took Possession of the City and Gen. 
Lee's Division marched for the East- 
ward. The 19th [June]. The Remain- 
der of the army Left Valy forde and 
Marched and Crossed Solevan’s Bridge 
over Schoolkill and Pitched our tents.” 

With the evacuation of the encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge, Washington 
Hall, the hospital at Yellow Springs 
under the command of Dr. Bodo Otto 
assumed complete medical responsibil- 
ity for the sick and disabled of the area. 
Now its site is the summer seat of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
Its environs, Chester Springs, a colony 
of artists. Through the travail of the 
winter of 1777-8, however, the camp 
site became a national shrine. The lines 


quarters of Washington and of many of 
his generals are preserved in their 
original forms. The stable adjacent to 
Washington’s headquarters and the 
school house which served as hospitals 
during the encampment, are main- 
tained as museums (Fig. 7). Dignified 
monuments mark the graves of un- 
known soldiers. ‘The single known grave 
(of Lieutenant John Waterman) is 
marked by a shaft. ‘The positions of the 
several units of the Continental Army 
are appropriately indicated by markers 
or monuments. An equestrian statue of 
General Anthony Wayne along the 
outer line of entrenchments faces south- 
ward toward his home, Waynesborough. 
A fine bronze of Baron von Steuben 
stands in perpetual review of his phan- 
tom ragged troops. The Valley Forge 
Memorial Chapel is an architectural 
gem erected through the faith and en- 
ergy of the late Reverend Dr. Herbert 
Burk. Adjoining it is a museum con- 
taining many priceless articles of his- 
torical interest. Replicas of the huts and 
of a camp hospital have been erected. 
The entire camp area is a park pre- 
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served in perpetuity for the American 
people by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Where the Grand Parade was 
held is now a well trimmed meadow. 
The wooded heights that sheltered the 
huts and hid the earth works of the 
Continental soldiers are thickly studded 
with flowering shrubs and trees. Rho- 


dodendron, azalea, dogwood and red-. 


bud give never-to-be-forgotten vistas of 
breath-taking beauty to these conse- 
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crated hills. On the Memorial Arch thy 
crowns one of the natural elevations ar 
inscribed the words of Washington’ 
letter, “Naked and starving as they are 
we cannot enough admire the incon. 
parable patience and fidelity of the so. 


_diery.”” More than any battle, Valley 


Forge was the turning point of the 
Revolutionary War and in its desola. 
tion and trials was born the spirit that 
is America. 


Material assistance in the collection and preparation of these data was rendered by the 
staffs of the Ridgway Library, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and the Chester and 
the Montgomery County (Pennsylvania) Historical Societies. Grateful apprecation for these 


courtesies is herewith expressed. 


ADDENDUM A 


“Elijah Fisher’s Book, Where in is a 
Memorandum of his Travels and preseedings 
or Events that was wirthy a Remark that has 
not slipt Memmory Sence May, 1775 Untill 
Now. 

“Sylverster, February the 4, 1784” 


ADDENDUM B 


“Valley Forge” dedicated by Surgeon Waldo 
to his wife, April 26, 1778. 


“My humble hut demands a right 
To have its matter, birth and site 
Described first! Of pondrous logs 
Whose bulk disdains the winds or fogs 
The sides and ends are fitly raised 
And by dove-tail each corner’s brac’d; 
Athwart the roof, young saplings lie 


Which fire and smoke has now made dry 
Next, straw wraps o’er the tender pole, 
Next earth, then Splints o’erlay the whole; 
Although it leaks when show’rs are o’er 


It did not leak two hours before. 

Two chimneys plac’d at op’site angles 

Keep smoke from causing oaths and 
wrangles. 


“Our floors of sturdy timber made, 
Cleav’d from the oak and level aid; 
Those cracks where zephyrs oft would play 
Are tightly closed with plastic clay; 
Three windows, placed all in sight, 
Through oiled paper give us light; 

One door, on wooden hinges hung, 

Lets in the friend, or sickly throng; 

By wedge and beetle’s splitting force 
The oaken planks are made, though coarse, 
By which is formed a strong partition 
That keeps us in a snug condition; 
Divides the kitchen from the hall 
Though both are equal, and both small, 
Yet there the cook prepares the board, 
Here serves it up as to a lord, 


_ There knives and spoons and kettles rattle 


While we have talk of war and battle. 
There is the chat and fun of boys 

Here pensive thoughts or friendships joys. 
There flights of fancy youths pursue 
While here I set and think of YOU!" 


‘ 
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ADDENDUM C 
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Fic. 8. Boupinot Letrer. (FROM THE CHESTER COUNTY 
(Pa.) HisroricaL Society.) 
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ADDENDUM D this ground and where they slumbered in 

Inscription on their peaceful but neglected tombs except 

le Ridge that Mr. Henry Hipple, preserves the ground 
until the Union Battalion of Volunteers of 

SACRED Chester County, aided by the generous and 

Ss. to the memory of 22 Revolutionary soldiers Patriotic people of this vicinity, resolved to 
who in the fall of 1777, when the American ave them enclosed and a monument placed 

Army had encamped at the Valley Forge, Over them; the foundation of which accord- 

were lodged in the German Reformed ingly was laid on the 19th of November 

Church in sight then occupied as an hospital, erations unborn the memory of the Liberty 

who there distant from their homes, uncom- & Independence of our happy Union, they 

lorted by friends and kind relatives, deceased have raised this Monument on the 25th of 

in the spring of 1778, of a fever then pre- 1831, upon which occasion regular military 

Vailing in the camp, who were enterred in ceremonies were observed & a funeral oration 
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delivered to perpetuate the profound regard 
due the individuals who paid the forfeit of 
their precious lives for our sacred rights, 
and for privileges which they were never 
permitted to enjoy, and to continue to gen- 
October 1833, and which they also dedicate 
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to the memory of a number of other Rey, 
lutionary soldiers, who the same time, an 
in the same manner, deceased in the ly, 
theran Church, (then used as an hospita) 
and are buried near it and in other place 
of this vicinity. 
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BENJAMIN RUSH, OBSTETRICIAN* 
By M. PIERCE RUCKER, M.D. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


AST fall, as I was looking over 
some old-book catalogues, I 
came across the title, “The 
Medals of Benjamin Rush, 

Obstetrician.” I had heard Benjamin 
Rush called many things: Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Patriot, 
Conspirator, Statesman, Educator, the 
Father of Dickinson College, the Amer- 
ican Fothergill, the American Hippoc- 
rates, the American Sydenham, the 
Projector of the Philadelphia Dispen- 
sary, the Father of Experimental Medi- 
cine in America, the first American 
Alienist, and the first Great American 
Physician, but never an Obstetrician. 
I was intrigued. The item proved to be 
the address of the Chairman of the Sec- 
tion on Obstetrics of the American 
Medical Association, in 1889. Chairman 
Storer was led to his discovery of the 
obstetrical side of Benjamin Rush by 
his interest in medical medals. It seems 
that the Medical Society of the City of 
Caen conferred a medal upon Dr. Jean 
Charles Faget of New Orleans, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Paris, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, and author in 
various departments in medicine. This 
led to a correspondence with Dr. Faget’s 
family who sent Dr. Storer, along with 
impressions of the medal, an interesting 
brochure published at Paris, entitled 
L’Art d’apaiser les Doleurs de L’En- 
fantement.” Dr. Faget, who was an ad- 
vocate of small, ‘“‘medical” doses of 
chloroform in normal labors, in contra- 


distinction to surgical anesthesia as it 


was used at first, quoted largely from > 


Benjamin Rush. Storer, who had been 
a private assistant to Sir James Y. Simp- 
son, and who, when he returned to Bos- 
ton, introduced the use of chloroform 
to his father, Dr. David Storer, and to 
Walter Channing, and who, in 1863, 
wrote a book on Eutokia, seems cha- 
erined that he did not know of Rush’s 
opinion on the subject. He says, how- 
ever, that it had escaped the notice of 
every other writer save only Channing 
(1848), Gaillard Thomas (1876), and 
Faget (1880). Since Storer’s time, J. C. 
Wilson referred briefly to Rush’s pre- 
diction concerning obstetrical anesthe- 
sla. 

Rush’s ideas are set forth fully in the 
Medical Repository for 1803. He says 
that it was generally supposed that a 
necessary and unchangeable connection 
exists between pain and childbearing. 
Such a connection, it is true, was estab- 
lished between them as a part of the 
curse inflicted upon woman after the 
loss of her primeval innocence. A sim- 
ilar connection was established between 
labor and the sweat of the brow in man; 
and yet thousands of our fellow men 
live without labor, in the enjoyment of 
all the comforts of life. How similar was 
Simpson’s argument nearly fifty years 
later. Simpson, however, continued the 
argument from this point on etymolog- 
ical grounds, showing that the Greek 
word used in the curse meant labor, 


_*President’s Address. Read Before the Fourth Annual Meeting South Atlantic Asso- 
ciation of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. Jacksonville, Florida, February 8, 1941. 
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whereas, the word denoting pain was 
derived from a different root. Rush, 
however, continues the argument as fol- 
lows: ‘Even the curse which was in- 
flicted upon the earth has been in part 
repealed by the spontaneous or artificial 
fruitfulness which has succeeded to 
briars and thorns in many countries. 


The mitigation of the pains of child- 


bearing has been effected in ‘Turkey, by 
the use. of sweet oil during the last 
months of pregnancy. Climate in the 
Brazils, in Calabria, in Sicily and in 
several of the West Indian Islands, 
exerts a similar influence. A scanty diet 
has so far lessened them in the Indian 
women of our country that they are 
able to work a few hours after their 
delivery, which is sometimes effected 
without the aid of a human creature.” 

For the relief of pain he advocated 
(1) blood letting (g0 oz.) in the begin- 
ning of labor; (2) bowels should be 
opened; (3) a low diet for ten or four- 
teen days before the patient is confined. 
He had noticed that labor in the last 
stages of chronic diseases has been short 
and comparatively easy. 

‘When pains are too weak to expel 
the fetus, opium should be given. “How 
far a medicine so powerful (if such can 
be found) as wholly to suspend the 
sensibility of the nerves, without im- 
pairing their irritability might succeed 
in destroying pain altogether, I know 
not; but the following fact shows that 
it has been destroyed by a disease which 


produced that effect upon the nerves.” 


He then cited a case of labor in an epi- 
leptic. 

In his “On Defense of Blood Let- 
ting,” he goes into the advantages of 
blood letting more fully. In 1795 he 
says, he was led to suppose that blood 
letting might be effectual in lessening 
the violence of the disease and the pains 
of parturition. In mentioning the fact 
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to Dr. Dewees, the latter said that whik 
in practice in Abingdon (Pa.) he had 
been in the habit of drawing large quan: 
tities of blood for that purpose with 
happy results. Dr. Peter Miller, in a 
inaugural address in 1804, defended thi 
thesis. ““Not only does-bleeding reliey 
the pains of parturition, but it prevents 
sore breasts, swelled legs, puerperal 
fever, and all the distressing train of 
anomalous complaints that often folloy 
childbearing. Let it not be inferred 
from what has been said in favour of 
blood letting in parturition that it js 
proper in all cases. Where there ha 
been great previous inanition, and 
where there are marks of langour, and 
feeble action of the system, the remedies 
should be of an opposite nature. Opium 
and other cordials are indicated in these 
cases. Their salutary effects in exciting 
the action of the uterus, and expediting 
delivery, are too well known to be men- 
tioned.” 

“I have expressed the hope in an- 
other place that a medicine would be 
discovered that should suspend sens 
bility altogether, and leave irritability 
or the powers of motion unimpaired, 
and thereby destroy labour pains alto 
gether. I was encouraged to cherish thi 
hope, by having known delivery to take 
place, in one instance, during a parox 
ysm of epilepsy, and having heard of 
another, during a fit of drunkeness, in 
a woman attended by Dr. Church, in 
both of which there was neither con 
sciousness nor recollection of pain.” 7 

We are still looking for such a medr 
cine, but that Rush should so clearly 


state what a perfect obstetric anesthetic 


should do, led Storer to confer upd 
Rush the title, Obstetrician. There 3 
little else in his published writings tha 
would lead one to think that Rush wa 
interested in obstetrics. In his essay 
the state of medicine between 1760 and 
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1766 and 1809 he speaks of the custom 
which influenced adversely the health 
and life of women which obliged them 
after lying-in “‘to sit up for company,” 
ie., to dress themselves every afternoon 
on the second week after confinement, 
and to sit from four or five hours, ex- 

to the impure air of a crowded 
room, and sometimes to long and loud 
conversations. I'wo pages further on in 
the essay he says that death from con- 
vulsions in pregnant women, also from 
parturition, and puerperal fever, were 
common between the years 1760 and 
1766. Then towards the close of the 
essay he says, “In this successful conflict 
of medicine with disease and death, 


midwifery and surgery have borne a 


distinguished part. They derive their 
claims to the gratitude of the citizens of 
Philadelphia from the practice of each 
of them being more confined, than for- 
merly, to a few members of our profes- 
sion. It is in consequence of the former 
being exercised only by physicians of 
regular and extensive education, that 
death from pregnancy and parturition 
isa rare occurrence in Philadelphia. 
For the discovery and introduction of 
the means of preventing it from the 
latter disease by copious blood-letting, 
also for the discovery of the partial in- 
version of the uterus, and the method 
of reducing it, the citizens of Philadel- 
phia are indebted to Dr. Dewees.” 

But there is greater evidence of 
Rush’s interest in obstetrics in his notes 
of his lectures to students. Why the 
professor of medicine should be deliv- 
ering lectures on obstetrics is mystify- 
ing. For an outsider to attempt to 
explain the medical schools of Philadel- 
phia is a bit presumptious. Perhaps I 
had better turn to Packard’s “History 
of Medicine in the United States.” The 
College of Philadelphia had been in 
existence for sixteen years before a med- 


ical department was organized in con- 
nection with it. Credit for the founda- 
tion of the Medical Department is 
chiefly due to Dr. John Morgan. Dr. 
Morgan’s chief associate in this scheme 
was Dr. William Shippen, Jr. In Sep- 
tember 1765 Dr. Shippen was elected 
professor of anatomy and surgery. In 
1769 Dr. Benjamin Rush returned: 
from Europe and was elected professor 
of chemistry. During the war Rush, 
Morgan, and Shippen became involved 
in a bitter controversy over the medical 
affairs of the Continental Army. In 
1779 the Legislature repealed the char- 
ter of the College of Philadelphia and 
conferred all the powers and privileges 
implied in it upon “The University of 
the State of Pennsylvania.” ‘The trustees 
of the University passed a resolution: 
That Dr. Shippen, sen., Dr. Bond, and 
Dr. Hutchinson be a Committee to 
inquire into the state of the late Medi- 
cal School, as it stood in the late Col- 
lege, and what is the establishment 


thereof in Foreign Universities, and to 


digest a plan, for the consideration of 
the Board, for establishing the school 
on the most respectable footing. ‘That 
the said Committee do request the sev- 
eral Medical Professors in the meantime 
to proceed in their lectures as hereto- 
fore. Dr. Shippen was the only pro- 
fessor in the College who at once ac- 
cepted a professorship in the University. 
Goodman, Rush’s biographer, speaks of 
a rumor that Rush and Morgan com- 
bined in a statement to the trustees of 
their unwillingness to accept posts on 
the staff if Shippen were also elected, 
believing that the trustees would rather 
lose one man than two. However, in 
1783, the professors of the College 
agreed to accept their old chairs and 
things appear to have run compara- 
tively smoothly. Upon the death of 


Morgan in 1789, Rush was elected pro- - 
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fessor of the theory and practice of 
medicine in the College. In the same 
month Adam Kuhn became professor 
of medicine in the University. In 1791, 
the two schools united under the title 
of “The University of Pennsylvania.” 
All the professors of both the institu- 
tions retained positions in the new Uni- 
versity. Dr. William Shippen was 
professor of anatomy, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. Dr. Benjamin Rush was pro- 
fessor of the institutes of medicine and 
clinical medicine. Surgery, anatomy 
and obstetrics remained one professor- 
ship until 1805 when Dr. Physick was 
elected professor of surgery. Shippen 
retained the professorship of anatomy 
and midwifery until his death in 1808, 
when Dr. Wistar was elected to the 
chair. Dr. Wistar, however,. was chiefly 
interested in anatomy, and in 1810 the 
two subjects were separated. Dr. 
Thomas Chalkley James was elected to 
the chair of midwifery, but it was not 
until 1813 (the year of Rush’s death) 
that attendance upon the lectures on 
obstetrics was made compulsory for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Thus we see that during Rush’s life- 
time obstetrics occupied a very minor 
position in the curricula of the various 
medical schools in Philadelphia. Until 
1808 it was under the charge of a man 
whom he openly declared incompetent 
in his management of the medical af- 
fairs of the army and it is quite likely 
he thought he was incompetent in all 
other respects. At any rate, the professor 
of the institutes of medicine and clin- 
ical medicine gave lectures upon ob- 
stetrics. His ‘Six introductory lectures 
to courses of lectures upon the institutes 
and practice of medicine delivered in 
the University of Pennsylvania,” Phila- 
delphia, 1801, and his “Sixteen intro- 
ductory lectures to courses of lectures,”’ 
etc. Philadelphia, 1811, give a synopsis 


of his lectures upon physiology, pathol. 
ogy, etc. Under physiology he has head. 
ings: “Differences between the sexes, 
menstruation, generation, conception 
and parturition.” What he taught on 
these subjects is not disclosed, but there 
are numerous student notes on these 
lectures that give us this information, 


According to Goodman, the manuscript 


notebook of Rush’s lectures on physiol. 
ogy is in the Benjamin Rush Collec. 
tion, Kirkland, Pa. Goodman lists the 
following notes on Rush’s Lectures 
taken by his students: 


ALISON, ROBERT. Notes. 197 pp. 1771 
(College of Physicians) 

AnonyMous. Chemistry. 404 pp. 1783-84. 
(Univ. of Penna.) 

ARCHER, BENJ. Notes. 2 vols. 170 pp. 1804. 
(College of Physicians) 

BARTRAM, Moses. Chemistry and the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine. 2 vols. 
(Univ. of Penna.) 

Ciark, M., Jr. Physiology. 1809-11 (Coll. 
of Physicians) 

DALLAM, WILLIAM. Practice of Physic. 
184 pp. 1798 (Wm. Pepper’s Collection) 

DARLINGTON, WILLIAM. Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine, 2. vols. 1802-04 
(College of Physicians) | 

Gorpon, J. H. Notes. 232 pp. (Princeton 
Univ.) 

GRIFFITHS, ELijAH. Notes. 1797-98 (Col- 
lege of Physicians) 

James, Tuomas C. Practice of Physic. 
178 pp. 1786 (College of Physicians) 


KuHL, Marcus. Notes. 205 pp. (Surgeot- 


General’s Library) 


‘Lee, Grorce. Pathology, Therapeutic, 


and the Practice of Physic. 226 pp. 
(Surgeon-General’s Library) 

LowBeErR, Epwarp. Notes. 1803-04 (Library 
of Congress) 

MarTIN, WILLIAM. Notes. 1793 (Hist. 
Soc. of Penna.) : 
MAXWELL, Rosert. Notes. 1807-08 (Edgat 

Fahs Smith Collection) 
MITCHELL, THos. D. Notes. 2 vols. 652 
pp. 1809-11 (College of Physicians) 
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SuipPEN, J. G. Practice of Physic. 412 pp. 
1809 (College of Physicians) _ 

SHIPPEN, Jos. G. Practice of Medicine. 
820 pp. 1810 (College of Physicians) 

SIMONTON, WILLIAM. Notes. 4 vols. 1791 
(Univ. of Penna.) | 

SmitH, ELISHA H. Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 1790-91 (Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Library) 

SPANGLER, JNO. Notes. 2 vols. 555 pp. 
1790-91 (Univ. of Penna.) : 

SUFFIELD, APPOLOS KING DE. Medical Lec- 
tures. 2 vols. 593 pp. (N. Y. Historical 
Society) 


Recently I have seen a copy of stu- 
dent notes on “Practice of Medicine” 
that belong to a retired army officer who 
believes it is the only copy in existence 
and, accordingly, would not let me make 
use of it. The Johnston-Willis Hospital 
has a two-volume set of student notes 
that belonged to Dr. George Ben 
Johnston. I have seen seven sets of notes 
inthe Army Medical Library, two, and 
possibly three, of which occur in Good- 
man’s list. ‘There are two sets of stu- 


dent notes at Duke University, one in 


the Medical Library that was taken 
by William B. Westmore of Hungry 
Hall, Petersburg, Va., 1811-12, and the 
other in the manuscript department of 
the general library taken down by 
James P. Miller, 1811-12. They have in 


addition, in the David Campbell papers, - 


an original letter of Benjamin Rush. 
Dr. Nuermberger has very kindly fur- 
nished me a film copy of the corre- 
spondence relative to Mrs. Campbell’s 
illness, as well as those portions of the 
lectures that pertain to obstetrics. The 
correspondence is not only interesting 
in itself, but shows how wide spread was 
Rush’s reputation at this time. At the 
time Mr. Campbell was deputy clerk of 
Washington County, Virginia. He 
Writes under the date of December 7, 
1806, “Having nigh this place (Abing- 
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don) no able medical practitioner, I 
have thought it advisable to request 
your opinion and advice on the follow- 


ing case.” He then recounts that his 


wife, although small of stature, was 
healthy until she underwent consider- 
able fatigue in nursing her mother who 
had cancer in one of her breasts. Four- 
teen months before her marriage she 
was chilled at the time of her monthly 
evacuations. She was married at the age 
of 17 years. She was much depressed 
for a year after her marriage, and for 
six years she has been in poor health 
with scanty, painful menstruation, 
pains in her loins and leucorrhea. Rush 
replied under the date of Feb. 7, 1807, 


Sir, I have maturely considered the his- 
tory you have given me of Mrs. Campbell's 
disease. I regret that it has taken so strong 
a hold of her constitution, but I do not 
despair of her recovery. Her age and the 
exemption of those parts of her body 
which are most essential to life, from any 
symptoms of disease, justify an expecta- 
tion, that she is yet in the power of medi- 
cine. | 
The Remedies which appear to be 
proper in her case divide themselves into 
two heads 
I, Such as are indicated during her 
monthly evacuations, and 
II, Such as are proper during their 
intervals. 
I, To lessen the pain and sickness which 
attend the coming on and discharge of 
her menses, she should take a gentle purge 
a day or two before she expects them. 
Another gentle purge should be given 
during their continuance if costiveness 
should occur. If her pulse be full or tense 
at this time, and the purges do not reduce 
it, she should lose six or eight ounces of 
blood. After the purges, or bleeding (if it 
should be indicated) give her ten drops 
of laudanum every hour until her pains 


‘are relieved. Give her at the same time to 


drink fresh herb teas as are most agreeable 
to her. Sage, Balsam, Peppermint, or 
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penny royal will be alike proper for her. 
Bathe the lower part of her bowels like- 
wise during this period with a mixture 
composed of one-third of the Spirit of 
Turpentine and two-thirds sweet oil. 

II, In the intervals of the monthly attacks 
of her disease, her remedies should be of 
a tonic or strengthening nature. These 
should be medicines, diet and exercise. 

1. She should take every morning and 
evening in a little syrup or molasses, one 
of the following powders. Rust of Iron 
half an ounce—Ginger two drams—inti- 
mately mixed, and divided into twenty 
doses. If they oppress her stomach, lessen 
the dose, if they do not, gradually in- 
crease it. 

Let her inject at the same time into the 
vagina in order to co-operate by a local 
remedy with the above medicine, a strong 
decoction of white oak bark, or Rose 
leaves, with a teaspoonful of powdered 
alum mixed with a pint of it. It should 
be injected twice a day by means of a 
syringe. The injection may be warmed in 
cold weather before it is used. 

2ly, Her diet should consist of cordial 
food, such as salted meat—salted fish— 
soft boiled eggs, oysters—cheese—choco- 
late, etc. with the common vegetables of 
our country, cabbage excepted. Tea & 
coffee should be rarely tasted. With those 
aliments, she should take daily a few 
glasses of port wine, or a glass or two of 
Porter. Spirits should be avoided except 
in cases of sudden faintness, or sickness, 
& should then be taken in a very small 
quantity. 

gly, She should use exercise daily in 
good weather, but never to such a degree 
as to bring on fatigue. Riding on horse- 
back is preferable to all other modes of 
exercise. When this is impossible, her 
limbs—sides and back should be well 
rubbed every day with a flesh brush, or a 
piece of cloath—or a dry hand. 

She should avoid taking cold by suiting 
her dress to the states, and changes of the 
weather. 

She should go to bed early and (unless 
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very weak) should never.spend more than 
seven or eight hours in bed. 

She should use the cold bath in warm 
weather (beginning with water of a mod. 
erate temperature) provided the pain in 
her side be first entirely removed. | 

If the above remedies do not relieve 
her in the course of six months so far as 
to induce a belief of her perfect recovery 


from a longer use of them, she should 


undergo a gentle salivation. I have pre. 
scribed this remedy in cases similar to 
Mrs. Campbell’s with nearly uniform suc. 
cess. It will I hope prove as efficatious in 
removing the pain in her side as ali her 
uterine complaints. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
above remedies, I am, Sir 

Very respectfully yours, 
BENJ" Rusu 


P. S. The decoction of white oak bark 
or Rose leaves may be made by boiling 
two ounces of either of them (the former 
to be cut into small pieces) in from three 
half pints to a pint of water. She may take 
in the intervals of her monthly evacua 
tions, and at the same time she takes the 
powder—ten drops of the Spirit of Tur- 
pentine in the middle of every forenoon 
in a little sugar and water. The dose may 
be gradually increased if the above quan- 
tity be well received by her stomach. 

Costiveness should be avoided at all 
times by taking any gently opening medi- 
cine, as well as during the monthly at 
tack of her disease. | 

In advising salted meat, etc. it is not 
intended to forbid the use of a little savory 
fresh meat occasionally in Mrs. Camp- 


bell’s diet. 


Dr. BEN. RUSH. 
Feb. 1807. 


The student notes that I have seen — 
naturally vary somewhat. What im 
presses one student as important is not 
so considered by the next one. The 
earliest volume that I have seen was by 
Samuel Poultney, in 1786, when Rush 
was professor of chemistry. Even thes 
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notes treat of obstetrics. He speaks of 
menorrhagia during pregnancy and 
cites a case of repeated abortions that 
he carried to a successful termination 
of a pregnancy by bleeding the patient 
once a month. The 1790-91 volume con- 
tains nothing on obstetrics. ‘The others 
follow more or less a certain outline. 


Most notes have a section on the dis- | 


eases of women, which in some is fol- 
lowed by a discussion upon the differ- 
ences of the sexes, both physical and 
mental. In discussing menstruation he 
said that three girls in Philadelphia 
began to menstruate at seven years of 
age, and Mrs. C. was nearly one hun- 


dred when she stopped. He mentioned | 


several women who stopped menstruat- 
ing at the usual time and then after six 
or seven years began to menstruate 
again. The only use of menstruation is 
to excite that fullness, etc. in the uterus 
necessary to gestation. Conception is 
most likely to occur before or emmedi- 
ately after it occurs. 

In the Todd and Bache notes there 
is a discussion of barrenness. Excessive 
desire to bear children is a cause in 
some cases. The remedies, when it 
arises from general debility, are tonics, 
exercise, sea bathing, cheerful company, 
introducing a pod of pepper in the va- 
gina, cure of the fluor albus, a spell of 
sickness, traveling and a change of cli- 
mate. In the Todd notes he says that 
goiter is worse in times of pregnancy. 
The question of where and how im- 
pregnation takes place is discussed in 
most of the notes. He says that other 
parts of the body than the intestines 
have peristaltic motion and the uterus 
is among them. To account for impreg- 
nation when there has been no penetra- 
tion, he advances the idea of a reverse 
peristalsis of the uterus. He also men- 
tions Dr. Harvey’s idea of lymphatic 
absorbtion, the sperm being carried to 
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“the ovaria” by the blood stream. The 
symptoms of conception are pain in the 
head, nausea and toothache. Two yp. 
common symptoms that occurred in his 
practice are (1) a sensation of coldnes 
succeeded by a glowing heat in one leg 
(2) a disposition to steal everything that 
came.the patient’s way. He quote 
Dewees about peculiar tastes. Breeding 
sickness, as it is called, is not necessary 
although Dr. Harvey says its purpose 
is to prevent inflammation. In the 
Johnston notes, opium, ipecacuanha, 
lying in bed, and coffee are recom. 
mended; and in Kuhl’s notes, chewing 
fresh biscuit, sucking limes, fresh air, 
and avoiding an empty stomach are als 
listed as remedies. For toothache he 
blisters, and for costiveness he gives 
magnesia. The Kuhl notes also list 
ischuria, involuntary flow of urine, 
swelled legs, giddiness and numbness 
of the limbs, cramps in the legs (for 
which he recommends jumping out of 
bed) and dyspepsia, as symptoms of 
pregnancy. When parturition is neat, 
a cough frequently comes on. He had 
seen three instances of a menorrhaga 
or monthly discharge coming on in2 
pregnant woman. Smellie very properly 
says it is from the vagina and. not the 
uterus. 

The whole business of conception is 
carried on in “the ovaria’” and nout- 
ished in the uterus. The former may be 
compared to a hot bed where the seed 


- germinate, the latter to a green house 


which affords it nourishment after iti 
transplanted. For a full description d 
the nourishment of the fetus he refes 
the student to the anatomical chair. Dr. 
Dewees has recently revised the old do 
trine that the fetus is nourished by the 
liquor amnii and that the circulation 3 
carried on between it and the mothe 
merely to support of animal heat. The 
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cause of childbirth is due to the altera- 
tion of the position of the child’s head. 

In discussing the necessity of pain in 
childbirth, he repeats the argument 
that has already been discussed and pre- 
dicts that the time will come when the 
pains of childbirth will be as easily con- 
quered as those of the colic. 

The nipples should be pulled out 
twice a day for some time beforehand. 
This prevents sore breasts. He says he 
knew a gentleman from Ireland who 
declared that the women in the part of 
the country from which he came almost 
never had sore nipples and attributed it 
to the fact that pulling out the nipples 
was a universal custom there. 

Convulsions are a very dangerous 
complication. To combat them, he rec- 
ommends bleeding, as might be ex- 
pected. Retention of the placenta is 
another dreaded complication. In three 
cases that came under his observation, 
it proved fatal. He also lists swelled legs, 
swelled breasts and sore nipples among 
the complications. 

Both the Todd and the Kuhl notes 
discuss puerperal fever very fully. He 
says It is a rare disease in this country 
and particularly in Philadelphia, be- 
cause of the practice of depletion dur- 
ing pregnancy. He gives a good descrip- 
tion of the symptoms and the autopsy 
findings. Godon of London very ab- 
surdly supposed it to be contagious. He 

inks it is due to acid matter from 
without, as uncleanliness or the genera- 
tion of it in the system, increased by 
anxiety before delivery and by debility 
after, and lastly by the presence of hot 
and impure air. “It is remarkable that 
this disease, like scarlatina, ends gener- 
ally on the fifth day and terminates in 
swelling of the lower limbs often. This 
shows a great affinity between them, 
but, unlike scarlatina, it often continues 
much longer and runs on to a nervous 
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fever.” Under prognosis he lists the 
following signs: 


1. The sooner the fever attacks after 
delivery the more dangerous it is. 

2. The weaker the pulse the more un- 
favorable it is. 

3. Pain in the belly, with great difficulty 
of breathing and costiveness is bad. . 

4. A sudden cessation of pain and cold 
sweats are bad symptoms. 

5. A Lax or Diarrhoea is bad. 

6. A moist or lax skin are good symp- 
toms. 

7. A constant flux of the lochia is dan- 
gerous, or a suppression, but a return 
of them is favorable. 

8. A moist tongue is a good symptom. 

_g. A vomiting of blood is bad. 
10. Petechiae are dangerous. 


It is interesting to note that these 
lectures are always a part of his series of 
lectures on physiology and yet in his 
printed essays, which we have already 
discussed, he regards pregnancy and > 
parturition as diseases and treats them 
as such. To further bear out his posi- 
tion he says that the decidua as de- | 
scribed by Dr. Scarpa is similar to mem- 
branes formed on other inflamed 
surfaces, such as the throat, pleura and 
bowels. In the Todd notes he attributes | 
this statement to Dr. Hunter. In the 
Johnston notes he says that cancer is 
confined mostly to glandular parts. It 
is most frequent in old persons and 
women. Cancer has been called “Noli 
me tangere” but it should be called © 
“Cut me out.” In the Poultney notes 
he says that arsenic is the most effica- 
cious of all applications. 

While the professor of medicine was 
giving such lectures on obstetrics, it 
would be interesting to know what the 
professor of anatomy, surgery and mid- 
wifery did. A recent study of William 
Shippen, Jr. begins with a quotation 
from Ruschenberger as follows: “If he 
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contributed anything to the literature 
of either medicine or science, it has not 
been found. His claim to enduring ap- 
probation of his fellow citizens mainly 
rests on his being the pioneer of sys- 
tematic teaching of anatomy and sur- 
gery in Philadelphia, for which he was 
eminently qualified.” When the medi- 
cal college was started the following 
announcement of the work under Dr. 
Shippen appeared: “Dr. Shippen’s 
course of Anatomic Lectures will begin 
on Thursday the 14th of November, 
1765. It will consist of sixty lectures, in 
which the situation, figures, and struc- 
ture of all Parts of the Human Body 
will be demonstrated on the fresh sub- 
ject; their respective uses explained, 
and their Diseases, with the Indications 
and Methods of Cure, briefly treated 
of; all the necessary operations in Sur- 
gery will be performed, a Course of 
Bandages given, and the whole will con- 
_ clude with a few plain and general 
directions in the Practice of Midwifery. 
Each person to pay six Pistoles.” Mid- 
dleton further says that mss. notes of 
one of Shippen’s students in 1783-4 are 
preserved in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Either the profes- 
sor or the student was extremely brief 
and only a very nebulous framework of 
the several subjects is gathered from 
this source. Middleton was able to 
gather the following concerning Ship- 
pen’s obstetrical teaching: ‘Though 


many symptoms indicate conception 


and Proximity of Parturition, yet none 
is equal to the act of Touching. The 
best Position for that purpose is an erect 
one with the body bent forward sup- 
ported by a chair when the finger must 
be introduced from behind. He advised 
close paring of the nails and greasing 
the hands in preparation for delivery. 
Conservation was his watch word. 


Mouth to mouth insufilation was his 
preferred method of resuscitation. 
Caspar Wistar of all men ought tp 
give us some insight into what Shippen 
taught for he was his associate professor 
until Shippen died and then his suc. 
cessor. Wistar wrote a very fine ev. 
logium of some twenty pages in the 
Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences. He has this to say 
concerning obstetrics. During 


years, he (Shippen) devoted himself 


very much to the practice of midwifery, 
effecting by these means a great change 
in the habits of the city. From the arc. 
count already given of his studies and 
manners, it is evident that he was pa- 
ticularly calculated for succeeding in 
this undertaking. But there was an ip- 


herent difficulty in the business. Con — 


fessed as it now is, that the important 


process of parturition ought to be | 


superintended by persons whose pro- 
fessional knowledge will enable them 
to decide confidently, and to at 
promptly when the case required it, stil 
in Philadelphia, at this time, there were 
very few occasions where medical men 
were employed for this purpose in the 


first instance. It was only when some: | 


thing very important was to be done, 
that they were resorted to—and very 
often, when too late. This was alto 
gether the effect of prejudice, and notol 
necessity, for several of the medial 
gentlemen were accoucheurs—and ou 
late worthy president, Doctor Redman, 
had been declared by Doctor Bond, to 
be the best obstetrical practitioner he 
had ever known—yet, he attended very 
few natural labours. By Dr. Shippet 
this prejudice was so done away, thi! 
in the course. of ten years he became 
very fully employed. He also taught 
midwifery. Prior to the revolution, be 
seems to have had a distinct class of st 
dents in this branch: after that period 
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he delivered a short course to his gen- 
eral class, and, brilliant as he generally 
was, 1 believe there was no lecture in 
which he shone so much, as in his intro- 


ductory one to midwifery, upon the 


subject of address and deportment. 

It is evident that Shippen, like his 
great teacher, Dr. Hunter, was more 
interested in anatomy than in obstet- 
rics. He practiced obstetrics and taught 
anatomy. It is true that he was the first 
to give a course in obstetrics in Amer- 
ica. When he became professor in the 
college of Philadelphia the course be- 
came a very minor one. It is equally 
true that he inspired no pupils in ob- 
stetrics. Dr. John Archer’s diploma, 
which is probably the first medical 
diploma awarded after a course of study 
in America, bears the signature Gul. 
Shippen,-M.p., Anat. Prof. He most 
certainly elevated the practice of ob- 
stetrics in Philadelphia, but by prac- 
ticing rather than by teaching. For this 
he was eminently qualified, for he was 
an aristocrat, with the best medical 
traning obtainable. His great grand- 
father boasted the biggest body, the 
biggest house and the biggest coach in 
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the Province, and his descendants car- 
ried great weight in the affairs of Phila- 
delphia. Young Shippen was trained in 
the best schools between New Haven 
and Williamsburg, served an appren- 
ticeship under the celebrated John Red- 
man, studied under William and John 
Hunter and Dr. McKenzie in London 
and finally graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh. That such a man should 
practice midwifery was of tremendous 
importance. 

Shippen was succeeded by Wistar 


who had even less interest in teaching 


obstetrics and who persuaded the au- 
thorities to make midwifery a separate 
course. This was done, and Dr. ‘Thomas 
Chalkley James was given the position, 
but his course was optional and he had 
no voice in the Faculty until 1813. Such 
was the chaotic state of obstetric teach- 
ing in Benjamin Rush’s lifetime, and 
yet within eleven years appeared a very 
remarkable system of midwifery by 
William Potts Dewees, adjunct profes- 
sor of midwifery of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which is well worth 
studying even today. 
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STUDENT NOTES ON Rusn’s LECTURES IN THE) 


ArMy MEDICAL LIBRARY 


POULTNEY, SAMUEL, 1786. Poultney was a stu- 
dent of Benjamin Rush in 1785-6, but did 
not graduate. 

ANONYMOUS. 1790-91. 

Kuni, Marcus. n.d. A.B. in 1789 and A.M. 
in 1792. Attended Rush’s lectures in 1791-2 
and in 1792-3. He did not graduate in 
Medicine. 

LEE, GEorGE. n.d. From the statement in the 
notes that Dr. Rush advanced the idea of 
blood letting for relief of pain of parturi- 
tion 12 years ago, I would date these either 
1807 or 1803, for in his published work, 
Rush states that he first used blood letting 
for this purpose in 1795, and in another 
place 1791. This illustrates the fallacy of 
putting great dependence on unsupported 
internal evidence. George Lee, son of 


George Lee and Evelyn Byrd Beverley, was | 


born in Loudon Co. in 1796. He married, 
in 1827, Sally Moore, daughter of Richard 
H. and Orra (Moore) Henderson of Lees- 


burg and had a large family of twenty. 
three. He graduated in Medicine in 1899 
Topp, JOHN, 1808-9. (Dr. John Todd was a 
favorite uncle of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln) 
Davis, STEPH. 1809, 1810 and 1811. 
BACHE, FRANKLIN. n.d. (Grandson of Benj. 
min Franklin. A.B. Univ. of Penn. 1810, 
M.D. 1814.) 


STUDENT NOTES IN THE JOHNSTON-WiLLy 
HosPITAL, RICHMOND 


Jounston, Georce BEN. These notes which 


belonged to Dr. Johnston are in the same 
handwriting as that of the diary of Dr. 
Johnston’s grandfather, Dr. John Floyd. 
Dr. Floyd attended U. of Penn. 1804-06, 
He practiced medicine for a while in Lex. 
ington, Va. and then in Christiansburg. He 
was in Congress for 18 years and was the 
sponsor of the Oregon Bill. He served 
three terms as Governor of Virginia. He 
was a great admirer of Benjamin Rush 
and named one of his sons after him. He 
named another son for George Rogen 
Clark. It was for these that Dr. George 
Ben Johnston was named. 


STUDENT Nores BELONGING TO DUKE 
UNIVERSITY 


WESTMORE, WILLIAM Bairp, of Hungry Hall, 
Petersburg, Va. 1811-1812. Graduated in 
1814. 

MILLER, JAMES P. 1811-1812. Was a student 
in 1811-12, 1812-13. He did not graduate 


STUDENT NOTES IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


EWELL, THOMAS, 1803-4. Ewell was born a 
Dumfries, Va., studied medicine under Dr. 
George Graham of Dumfries, Dr. John 
Weems of Washington, and Dr. Rush 
U. of Penn., where he graduated in 1865. 
Among his publications was Letters l0 
Ladies, 1817, which included a project for 
establishing a large lying-in hospital m 
Washington by nation-wide subscription. 
(Dict. Am. Biography.) 
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PEDRO PRAT—SURGEON OF THE SPANISH CONQUEST 
By FRANCES ‘TOMLINSON GARDNER* 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HE story of the Spanish con- 
quest of California is such 


familiar reading to everyone 


that it will not be reviewed 
here except as it enters the heroic and 
tragic saga of the surgeon, Pedro Prat. 
His story has about it the salty smell 
of the sea and a lingering suspicion of 
less pleasant emanations from the ships 
which traveled thereon, though the 
greater part of his adventure was spun 
out upon the not yet very pastoral 
bosom of California. 

Pedro Prat was a man whose ante- 
cedents were of so little importance 
to his employer, the Spanish king, that 
no one ever bothered to make a record 
of them. Bancroft says he was a French- 
man and Henry Harris declares he 
must have been a Catalonian. It makes 
little difference for, whatever he was, 
he was a scholar of the most earnest 
kind, a graduate of the University of 
Barcelona, and a surgeon with the rank 
of captain in the Spanish Army. This 
last contains a mystery of some kind or 
another for nothing was further from 
the true nature of Pedro Prat than 
army life. He was a sensitive, peace- 
loving, and retiring gentleman. 

After the voyage of Sebastian Vis- 
caino in 1602-03, no white man’s foot 
touched the central Pacific shore unless 
by unrecorded accident until Carlos 
il of Spain, his advisors and his earnest 
Missionaries, saw profits accruable from 
the settlement of Upper California, the 
exploration of its possibilities, and the 


conversion of its “gentile,” or heathen; 
natives. The spirit of adventure which 
had spread the Spanish influence about 
the world during the century of Co- 
lumbus, Ulloa, and Cabrillo, had all 
but disappeared in the inertia and de- 
cadence of the later centuries. Although 


the yearly galleon beating her slow and > 


heavy way back from Manila, had, for 


well over a hundred years, sailed by 


harbor after harbor in Upper Cali- 
fornia where she might have refitted 
and fed and rested her sick and thirsty 
crew, no one thought it necessary to 
establish havens there for a purpose 
purely humane. Instead, she would 
struggle on to Mexico, three to six 
weeks further on, and accept as part 
of her operating expense, the inevitable 
sufferings and deaths among her men. 

Carlos III was a wise king, if lacking 
a little in what the twentieth century 
sees as the milk of human kindness, and 
when his advisors brought to his atten- 
tion, at long last, the things they knew 
about the explorations and settlements 
of the Russians along the coast of 
Alaska and further south, it had upon 
him a galvanic effect which all the 
women’s wails about his sailors’ health 
could never have. The Russian prowl- 
ings constituted a direct menace to the 
sovereign supremacy of Spain in the 
west. Fathers Serra and Crespi and 
their Franciscan subordinates, recently 
bequeathed all the missions established 
by the evicted Jesuits along the lower 
California peninsula, added their ideas 
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when they wrote to their now influen- 
tial superiors at the court of the canny 
Carlos. These urgings, coupled with a 
great desire to outsmart England who 
had recently picked up all France’s hold- 
ings east of the Mississippi, prompted 
Carlos to send word to his Visitadore, 
or Inspector General in Mexico, José 
de Galvez, to make what arrangements 
he might deem adequate for the im- 
mediate exploration of Upper Cali- 
_ fornia and the establishment of pre- 
sidios and missions in at least two 
places, the strategic harbors of San 
Diego and Monterey. 

Galvez journeyed from Mexico City 
to Loreto, Lower California, thinking 
hard all the way about the most effective 
means of managing as much conquest 
as possible with the least expenditure 
of men and money. He had plenty of 
time to think for even the most civilized 
tourist in Mexico of the eighteenth 
century was a delayed and uncom- 
fortable adventurer. By the time he 
reached Captain Gaspar de Portola, 
governor of the province of Lower Cali- 
fornia with headquarters in Loreto, he 
had it all thought out. 

Galvez surveyed the garrison and 
after contemplating the thin listless 
soldiers and the dull spiritless natives, 
congratulated himself that he had de- 
cided not to put all his eggs in one bas- 
ket. The climate, the poor water, the 
remarkable sanitation and the perpetual 
diet of tortillas had brought the popu- 
lation to a point perilously close to 
nutritional disaster. The length of 
Lower California was known to have 
strange endemic scurvy and frequent 
outbreaks of other disease, but it never 
occurred to the authorities, who were 
in much the same state themselves, 
that their entire flock was suffering 
from various degrees and types of nutri- 
tional disturbance. Small wonder that 


every motion was an effort, that ey 
‘dobe brick went on top of the next g 
slowly, that no one had strength to culti. 


‘vate much more than just enough of 


the same kind of food which he had 
already and could get most easily. In 
short, no wonder expansion and ex. 
ploration had ceased. 

Said Galvez to himself, “I will send 
out four companies. If they all arrive 
there may be enough whole men to 
accomplish the task they have been sent 
out to do. I shall send two by land and 
two by sea. If the two are swallowed by 
the sea, still two will arrive. If those 
marching overland. are annihilated by 
hostile battalions of heathen infantry, 
which will no doubt be set upon them 


when they cross the border, two will 


still arrive by sea. Or perhaps it will 
be one of each. At any rate that way will 
be best.” 

It was no trick to arrange the land 
companies which were to be under the 
command of Portola himself and his 
second in command, Rivera y Mor 
cada. They would take horses and cattle 
to supply the future colonies, and 
Fathers Serra, Palou, Crespi, and 
Lasuen, would march with the two 
groups, having under their care a group 
of Lower California Indians who i 
turn would herd the cattle, mules, and 
horses, and who, upon arrival at San 
Diego and points north, would pre 
sumably set an example to the “get 


tiles” by their piety and holiness. Thes 


two parties got off without incident and 
pursued their even and fairly com- 
fortable way north to their destination. 


Galvez began to hunt for suitable | 


vessels in which to convey his other two 
groups to the promised land. This he 
found to be quite difficult, for the Spat 


ish fleet in Mexico was small and very | 


busy and the great galleons used in the 
Philippine trade could not be spared 
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for conquests. He finally had to content 
himself with a barkentine of approxi- 
mately 125 tons, called the San Carlos, 
sometimes known as the Golden Fleece, 
and a smaller sloop christened the San 
Antonio, but often spoken of as the 
Principe. He commissioned the build- 
ing of a much smaller boat, a caraval, to 
be called the San José and used as a 
freighter in the wake of her more im- 
portant sisters. The San Carlos and the 
San Antonio were not new. They were 
ships of the Spanish Navy, built to be 
used as transports, constructed on the 
coast with the usual carelessness and 
cost-cutting methods then in vogue, and 
were famous for being poor and clumsy 
sailers. In those days everything that 
was put into a ship built on the west 
coast came to the shipyard on the backs 
of mules and men and was correspond- 
ingly expensive. Metal was scarce and 


heavy and the only thing which was not. 


stinted in quantity, though it might be 
poor in quality, was wood. Most ships 
built at that time in Mexico were slow 
and extremely difficult to handle. 
While the San Carlos was pushing 
her way from San Blas to La Paz, Gal- 
vez went about assembling the person- 
nel he wished to send on her. With 
great care he picked as her master, 
Vicente Vila, a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, a man noted for his seamanship 
and his understanding of these balky 
vessels. Vila was to be given the excel- 
lent salary of $120 for the voyage and 
a $30 bonus if he made a quick, success- 
ful passage. He was given a first mate 
named Estorace, a cosmographer called 
Costanso, and a crew of twenty-three 
sailors and two boys. Galvez did not 
neglect the souls of his expedition for 
he ordered Father Hernando Parron to 
be ready to sail to care for whatever 
spiritual ills any one might have while 
afloat and to take care of the conversion 


of the “gentiles” before the arrival of 
Serra, Crespi, and the others. Lieuten- 
ant Pedro Fages and a group of twenty- 
five Catalan volunteers which had been 
gathered in Mexico City after Galvez’s 
good look at the garrison at Loreto, 
comprised the military force which 
would officially plant the flag of Spain 
on California soil. There were also four 
cooks and two blacksmiths, and, at the 
tail end of the list, the surgeon, Pedro 
Prat, who was going along, says the 
optimistic report, “for whatever might 
be necessary.” Altogether there would 
be sixty-two human souls aboard, not 
too many for the size of the ship, pro- 


vided everyone kept reasonably well. 


On the beach at La Paz grew the 
heap of goods which were to be stored 
within her on the voyage north. Since 
she was going to a country of which no 
one knew much except that it was 
reputedly arid, and was going there to 
furnish a colony, she was generously 
filled. She had more than 4,000 pounds 
of meat and 2,000 of fish. She had sugar 
and brandy and dried figs and raisins 
and dates. She had black bread for the 
men and white for the officers, and she 
had rice and cheese. She had wine and 
chocolate and flour and bran and beans 
and 300 pounds of red peppers and 125 
of garlic lest there be a spoiling of the 
meat these might disguise. They even 
found room for the luxury of 125 
smoked beef tongues and plenty of lard 
and vinegar. She had no butter, pota- 
toes, vegetables, either green or dry, 
or fruit of any sort. Most of these pro- 
visions were for the colony. The voyage 
was to be made, as far as possible, with 
the ubiquitous tortilla as the mainstay 
of the menu. | 

It is ironical to look upon all this 
preparation, to see the big topheavy 
barkentine swooping into port, and to 
realize that with all this care and fore- 
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thought she was as unprotected against 
danger as an infant with a lighted 
match. She was already in poor shape 
when she arrived from San Blas, for her 
passage across the Gulf had spread her 
timbers so badly that she had to be 
emptied of all the stores she already 
contained, beached, careened, repaired, 
and reloaded. This took a great deal of 
time and much of the starch went out 
of the twenty-five Catalans and the 
twenty-three sailors. In the meantime 
reports from San Blas where the San 
José was slowly building convinced 
Galvez that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to include her in the fleet. She 


would not be ready for months though | 


she was to be a ship of only fifty tons 
or so. She would have to follow and 
meet the colonists at San Diego in the 
fall. 

At last all was ship-shape about the 
San Carlos and the cargo on the beach 
found its way into her holds. ‘The sail- 
ors and Catalans and cooks and passen- 
gers boarded their gaily painted and 
pennon-decked transport. As a colonizer 
she already resounded to the lowing of 
six uncomfortable cattle and the cluck- 
ing of two dozen dizzy hens whose func- 
tion in life was egg laying. 

After the usual farewell speech and 
blessing she sailed on the tide, January 
9, 1769, but she did not sail far. On the 
15th she appeared at Cape San Lucas 
and put in for water. Someone had for- 
gotten to check her water casks and they 
were almost empty. On the 16th she 
sailed again only to meet dead calm. At 
the end of the first day she was only 
three miles off the coast. At the end of 
four days, the coast was still in sight to 
the northwest, for what gentle zephyrs 
she had been able to pick up had sent 
her southward. For five days she drifted 
slowly in the wrong direction until at 
last on the gist of January a fair wind 


came and she began to make her slow 


and clumsy way toward her destination, 

The captain sighed with relief and 
Dr. Prat picked up a book and settled 
himself for a comfortable siesta. The 
San Carlos flew like a lumbering bird 
as Vila set his course in a careful at. 
tempt to avoid the strong northwest 
wind which prevailed on the coast and 
often beat ships back faster than they 
could sail forward. It seemed for a few 


hours that his attempt at evasion would 


be successful, but by suppertime that 
night the simplest landsman in the com- 
pany could feel and hear the presence 
of the malignant wind. 

At four o’clock in the morning a 
scream of pain roused Prat in his tossing 
bunk below. ‘The whipping of the tiller 


_ had given him his first patient for, like 
an angry animal, the wooden thing had 


caught a sailor fair and square and 
almost demolished his leg. With difh- 
culty they dragged him below where 
Prat attempted to set the leg and tie 
the man down in such a manner that 
the bones might have some hope of 
eventual union. Some hours later while 
he was still trying to accomplish enough 
in the creaking straining forecastle to 
give the patient some little support and 
to do something about the pain, 4 
caulker reported that there was three 
and a half inches of water in the hold 
and it was rising fast. ‘The pumps were 
put to work and disposed of the watet 


with no trouble, but as soon as the 


pumpers looked away, it came back 
again. Some thoughtful person had the 
temerity to taste it and lo—it was not 


salt. The ship was not leaking. A search 


for the source of this mysterious 

fluid disclosed that all the water casks, 
insufficiently lashed and stowed alter 
the filling at San Lucas, doubtles 
attended to by the same careless ul 
known who had first forgotten to fill 
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them, had squeezed and butted each 
other until the staves had spread so that 
two were entirely empty and two were 
- only partly filled. Vila could not turn 
back. The storm would not allow such 
a maneuver. Besides he thought he 
must pass Cedros Island before the re- 
maining water could give out. They 
had begun the voyage with eight hun- 
dred gallons. More than half of it was 
gone, but with careful management 
there should be enough to last some 
time. 

To modern voyagers the nonchalance 
with which these early sea captains re- 
garded their victualling and water sup- 
ply borders on total irresponsibility. 
To them it was simply making the best 
of a bad bargain. Until as late as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
ships were not provided with water 
casks at all, but carried what they could 
in bottles and buckets which were 
stowed in all sorts of places all over the 
ship. This haphazard system meant that 
thirst was the perpetual companion of 
the crew since the supply would last 
almost no time at all. After it was gone 
the ship’s company depended upon 
what fell from heaven in the form of 
rain or on refilling their bottles and 
buckets at a friendly port or island. 
Later when casks came to be customary 
equipment they were made of wood 
and soon became soggy and often rot- 
ten. The water placed in them, usually 
taken from unhygienic sources at the 
outset, became fouled immediately. As 
late as the battle of Trafalgar, a British 
admiral wrote in the greatest serious- 
ness: “The water was so putrid, thick 
and stinking that often I have held my 
hose with my hand while I drank it 
strained through my pocket handker- 
chief, and we were so short of this neces- 
ary article that our consumption was 
limited to two pints a day for all pur- 


poses.” The captains would use alum, 
quick lime, or cream of tartar to impede 
the vegetable growths in the water, but 
these additions had bad tastes and some 
had very unpleasant effects upon a man 


so that sometimes he could not tell — 


whether the water, the purifier, or a 
disease had got hold of him. 


On the thirtieth of January when 


the wind blew out and calm prevailed, 
Vila discovered that he was one hun- 
dred miles south and five hundred 
miles west of Cape San Lucas whence 
he had started. For two weeks there- 
after soft light winds barely filled the 
sails and the progress was slow and 
heavy. On February 14 they sighted 
the Island of Guadalupe north and far 
west of Cedros. Vila did not stop for 
water. 

Still fighting such poor winds that 
it was eight days before Guadalupe 
dropped out of sight behind the hori- 
zon, the thirsty crew began to look for 
a glimpse of the mainland. On the 24th 
they picked it up but when they took 
a reckoning they found that they were 
still two hundred miles south of their 
rendezvous and that the shore before 
them was as dry and empty as a desert. 
Vila’s optimism about his water supply 
was misapplied. Worse than that, bleed- 
ing gums and purple spots were begin- 
ning to be displayed to Surgeon Prat 
at sick call, and each day there were 
more of them. They had been forty 
days at sea, these men from the hungry 
coast of Lower California, and scurvy 
had wasted no time with them. — 

They began to search for a bay or 
cove where they might land and some- 
thing which looked as though it might 
foretell water which they could appro- 
priate. For a day or two they looked to 
the north in the direction of their goal 
and then, frantically, to the south. 
Twelve desperate days passed while the 
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water disappeared entirely and the 
forecastle began to contain more and 
more of the crew as they grew steadily 
limper with thirst and scurvy. On the 
twelfth day the lookout picked up land 
—but what land it was. ‘They had come 
all the way back to Cedros Island, in 
the bay of Sebastian Viscaino, south by 
quite a distance of Guadalupe which 
in turn they had, with difficulty, left 
behind two weeks before. 

Vila could not find a sheltered cove 
and dared not enter the breakers close 
to the island. Even where he lay he 
lost an anchor. By painful labor with 
swollen muscles, the scorbutic company 
floated the big casks to the beach where 
they beached and repaired them. With 
considerable trouble they managed to 
find a small stream which they dammed 
to make a pool from which to fill them. 
After eleven days of struggle they 
hoisted their ponderous kegs aboard 
again and attempted to leave. Again 
the wind refused them and for nine days 
they tacked back and forth in the 
shadow of Cedros. When Cedros faded 
over the sky line they picked up Guada- 
lupe again for still another week, while 
sixty-two rations a day reduced the food 
supply and the six cattle speedily ate 
the fodder which had been provided 
for a voyage of reasonable length. 

Now the trouble began to brew in 
earnest. The winds were so capricious 
that the clumsy barkentine sometimes 
would have to tack back and forth for 
a whole day just to hold position. The 
captain had reached a point of invalid- 
ism, in which he could no longer get 
about and sat unhappily all day in a 
chair on the poop, small help or moral 
support. Prat, in the now stinking fore- 
castle, did his pitiful best to relieve the 
Situation which was rapidly becoming 
a major catastrophe. The two dozen 
clucking hens had long since eaten their 


last ration and gone into the common 
pot but the cattle might be got through, 
if they could only make an early end 
to this, and he dared not use them ty 
make soup as yet. He had nothing with 
which to fight scurvy except vinegar 
which seemed to have little or no effect 
The anguished patients began to show 


a secondary trouble which puzzled him 


until he pinned it on the Cedros Island 
water. One and all they developed diar. 
rhea, some of them bloody dysentery, 
Having’ scant knowledge of the path. 
ology of scurvy it seems not to have 
occurred to him that perhaps the dis 
ease was causing these bowel hemor. 
rhages and he thought that the Cedros 
Island water, which was brackish to 
begin with, was stinking enough now 
to be guilty of anything. There were 
no well men on board that pest ship. 
It was entirely a matter of degree of 
disability. 

The condition of the ship herself 
became unbelievable. ‘There was as yet 
no provision made on any ship of war 
or merchant vessel for the accommods- 
tion of invalids or wounded among the 
crew. During action they were usually 
dragged to the cable tier—a ‘tween 
decks space which approximated the 
modern chain locker, and there cared 
for as well as possible. Sickness, though 
inevitably present, received no thought 
at all. There was, of course, no latrine. 
There was no means of ventilation for 
the holds or cabins of vessels except on 
the gun decks of warships where the 
cracks of the gun ports let in a little 
air. The atmosphere was always t00 


cold or too hot and always too damp. | 


Some ships were damp for years alter 
they were launched because of the ut 
seasoned timber or because the wood 
was treated with brine to make it mort 
durable. During the years that thi 
would take to dry out, the exudation 
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created a constant sweat like a fog. 
There was a total lack of fresh air or 
rather a maximum of extremely foul 
air, for it was twenty years or more be- 
fore someone would think to rig vents 
of canvas from the deck down which 
fresh air might flow. It was not until 
after the period of the American Revo- 
lution that the first attempts were made 
to create some sort of hospital aboard 
where all the sick might be made more 
comfortable and where they might be 
given one or two conveniences. 

In these earlier years the odor of a 
ship could sometimes be smelled all the 
way across a cove. The British squadron 
at Spithead, in 1739, stunk so atro- 
ciously that the officers thought the 
ships infected each other, and it is a 
fact that the men on board became so 
much more ill that they had to be put 
ashore. No wonder people believed in 
miasma and effluvia. The sick stifled for 
lack of air and fought the odors of each 
other’s unwashed bodies as they swung 
in their hammocks in their 14 to 18 
inches of personal space. 

When Prat went down to the holds 
to visit he could stay only a few minutes 
for the smell immediately made him 
sick, yet the poor devils who were ill 
had nowhere else to go. He racked his 
brain in vain to help them. He stirred 
the staggering survivors into using 
boiling vinegar to wash down the in- 
side of the ship. He fumigated with 
everything he could find: brimstone, 
asafetida, some condemned tobacco he 
found, a barrel of pitch, and even 
flashed gunpowder moistened with 
vinegar hoping that the explosion 
would jar loose the infectious matter 
from the timbers. All this sounds ab- 
surd, and was, yet it must be remem- 
bered in deference to Prat and other 
eighteenth century sea-surgeons whose 
ability seems completely lacking, that 
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conditions on dry land were hardly any 
better. This was the age of darkness in 
the progress of medicine when the proc- 
esses of disease were unhampered by 
intelligent treatment and physicians 
were groping in an abyss of conflicts 
and misinformation. At sea the effects 
of their helplessness were exaggerated 
because of the concentrated group with 
which they struggled. Surgeon Jefferies 
of a British hospital ship said, about 
1700, “we lost not so many in propor- 
tion as candid physicians in London, 
that is one out of five and think they 
come off well to boot.” Ship surgeons 
contended with conditions under which 
not even a cargo of experimental rab- 
bits would travel today. 

Slowly and pitifully the San Carlos 
wore her way up the coast. ‘The six cat- 
tle, one by one, disappeared into the 
pot for their fodder was almost gone 
and there was no hope that they could 
be saved to multiply in the future 
colony. Even their rich soup had little 
effect upon the poor wretches below 
and there were only half a dozen men 
whose teeth were still set solidly enough 
to do more than suck the meat. If land 
did not appear soon, the San Carlos 
was to be no more an adventure ship. 
She would be a floating charnel house. 

On the 18th of April with no land 
in sight and the captain very ill, the 
first death occurred. It was one of the 
sailors who could ill be spared. Prob- 
ably it was the one whose leg was 
broken early in the voyage for nothing 
more was heard of him and his injury 
would have made him at the start 
weaker than the rest. The body was 
hurriedly wrapped in sailcloth and con- 
signed to the sea with no mourners at 
the rail but the now tottering Prat and 
the feeble Father Parron. 

On April 24 the pilot died and the 
last hope of safety was almost gone 
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when the lookout from the crow’s nest 
saw a shadowy line of coast looming in 
the distance. Feeble sighs of relief 
swept through the ship but they came 
too soon. It was not San Diego but the 
Santa Barbara channel, for Vila in his 
weakness had miscalculated and was 
now as far north of his harbor as he had 


been south of it on February 8. There © 


was nothing to do but turn about and 
retrace all the distance so sadly accom- 
plished. 

The few men still able to handle the 
ship took no chances this time. Heed- 
less of the danger of being swept onto 
the coast in the heavy seas, making no 
effort to avoid, but rather clinging 
close to the still prevailing northwest 
wind they hurried down the coast as 
close to shore as they dared, so that by 
no chance would they miss the entrance 
to what now appeared to them to be 
heaven itself, the entrance to San Diego 
Bay. 

The wind helped them at last. In 
five days they had recovered all the dis- 
tance which separated them from San 
Diego and at four o'clock in the evening 
of April 29, 1769, they made out the 
masts of their sister ship, the San An- 
tonio, standing in the quiet bay. At 
six they came up beside her and as the 
anchor chain rattled out they weakly 
hoisted signal flags which were as 
weakly answered from her deck. There 
were four sailors and a few soldiers still 
on their feet. The rest of the group 
including the worn out Dr. Prat were 
in their bunks, almost too ill to care 
that they had come safely to shore. 

The San Antonio, having left La Paz 
a month later than the San Carlos and 
arrived two weeks earlier, had had her 
troubles too. Although she had spent 
_ only the comparatively short time of 
fifty-five days in making her passage she, 
too, was full of scurvy and had lost two 
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of her crew. Though the ship had been 
in harbor all these fourteen days she 
had not landed a single party to estab. 
lish a camp or explore the nearby coun. 
try. By this time all her company except 
the two priests were sick. The priests 
had been so busy nursing that they had 
not had time to go ashore. 

Lieutenant Fages, one or two of his 
stronger soldiers, the four sailors from 
the San Carlos and the two priests now 
undertook the work of landing nearly 
a hundred acutely ill men. Fages and 
Costanso went ashore and found a place 
near the beach by an abundant stream 
of water near which a number of inter- 
ested but unapproachable Indian fami- 
lies were living. The ships were mz 
neuvered as close as possible and after 
a barricade of branches and tree trunks 
had been put up, a crude encampment, 
distinguished principally for its enor- 
mous hospital tent was established. The 
spot where this construction of sails 
and wattles was set up was known there- 
after as “Punta de los Muertas” or 
Dead Man’s Point. It began to earn its 
name at once. Into the crude hospital 
were moved all the sick and dying while 
the Indians offered blank stares but no 
encouragement or help. 

In spite of the fresh sweet air, 9 
strange after the horrors of the ship, 
the cold pure water, and the devoted 
nursing of the two fathers and the half 
invalided Prat, the poor wrecks in the 


hospital did not improve. Each day one 


or two died though Prat crawled from 
his bunk and crept on puffy hands and 
knees about the neighboring hills t 
find herbs which might make some im- 
pression on this tragic scene. By the 
10th of May there were only eight 
men in camp still able to work and they 
were so swollen about the hands and 
feet that their efforts though pathett 
cally anxious, were of impossibly poo 
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quality. Supplies, which must be kept 
adequate to feed the land parties which 
might arrive any day now, and might 
be all sick too, were running shorter 
and shorter. For the sick in the hospital 
there was little except gruel and tor- 
tillas, for their gelatinous gums and 
useless teeth could not cope with things 
which were solid. Where was the prom- 


ised San José, the supply ship which . 


was to follow them closely and bear the 
winter's provisions? There was nothing 
to eat in all this barren country and no 
one had the strength to fish. 

It was a mercy that they could not 
look into the fate of the unlucky San 
José. At this time she had not even 


started, for, new ship that she was, she. 


arrived at La Paz from San Blas where 
she was built, in such a state of disre- 
pair, that she had to be all gone over 
again to be made sea-worthy. She finally 
put to sea on June 16, and was caught 
in a storm. Dismasted, she crept into 
Loreto three months later. They re- 
paired her again and she sailed, late the 
same month, with all the urgently 
needed equipment. That was the end 
of her. The sea swallowed ship, crew, 
and cargo and the anxious colony at 
San Diego vainly strained their eyes 
month after month, for the sail that 
never came. 

On the 14th of May, the weak and 
miserable sentry, sitting limply in the 
sun, saw an Indian hurrying along the 
beach in the direction of the camp. 
The spectacle of such activity on the 
part of one of the slothlike aborigines 
stirred him to sufficient interest to send 
him at a slow hobble to Captain Vila 
who was likewise taking the sun nearby. 
Vila had himself carried to the edge 
of camp where, from his litter, he inter- 
viewed the panting savage. The news 
Was good for the Indian said that he 


seen a considerable body of men 
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and animals advancing from the south 
and they were not far off. A cheer went 
up as the soldiers who could hold guns 
fired a ragged volley into the air. An 
answering volley rang out and soon 
Rivera and his marching column came 
into sight. | 

The members of this expedition, still 
hearty and well fed, were horrified at © 
the condition in which they found their 
comrades. There were now plenty of 
willing hands to help and the poor 
little camp was torn apart and rebuilt 
for the better comfort and protection 
of those who would stay behind when 
the future exploration parties went 
out. The San Antonio, though there 
were only eight men able to leave with 
her, was sent back to San Blas for sup- 
plies to substitute for those still missing 
on the San José and to get news of her. 
On the goth of May, Portola and the 
second land party arrived, and the first 
step of the conquest was complete. 
Preparations immediately began to con- 
tinue the journey north though there 
were very few of either sea group who 
would be able to go along. Portola 
made up his mind to leave behind all 
the ill—among them Father Serra, who 
was suffering from his sore leg—under 
the care of the hardly less ill Prat and 
Fathers Viscaino and Parron. 

Of the ships’ companies only six men 
could be found who were able to 
march, but they and Lieutenant Fages, 
the map-maker Costanso, the two 
priests Crespi and Gomez and most of 
the companies brought by Portola and 
Rivera, departed on the 14th of June. 
The train of explorers had hardly 
marched out of sight when those left 
in camp began to be mindful of the fact 
that it had been left to them to estab- 
lish the first mission in California. 
Goaded on by the invalided but in- 
spired Serra the more convalescent 
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members of what was now almost a 
parish, staggered back and forth with 
what inadequate tools and material 
they could find until, slowly, ’dobe rose 
on ‘dobe and the first Mission of San 
Diego was a fact. While this went on 
with slow but definite precision, it was 
not accomplished in a transport of joy 
but in an atmosphere of utmost dejec- 
tion and anguish. As the days went by 
the deaths multiplied and the conva- 
lescents improved so slowly that they 
did not seem to be improving at all. 
Dr. Prat and Father Parron were hardly 
able to get about and were forced to 
delegate their hospital duties to Father 
Serra and some of the convalescents. 
The Indians, encouraged by the 
decoy of those who had been brought 
from Lower California, were coaxed 
to come to the stockade and listen to 
the pleas and exhortations of Fathers 
Viscaino and Serra. Listen they would, 
but heed they would not. With wooden 
faces they stood stolidly before the 
perspiring priest waiting for him to 
stop talking and hand out beads and 
cloth. They would take any amount 
of these and they would allow the gen- 
tle doctor to see their sick and dress 
sores and wounds, but not one bite of 
food would they accept from any mem- 
ber of the community. Even sugar put 
into the children’s mouths by zealous 
workers was immediately spat out. The 
answer to this is obvious. All around 
lay groaning men in all the dreadful 


stages of scurvy. Puffy faces, swollen 


hands and feet, bleeding mouths, black 
spots from subcutaneous hemorrhages, 
a leader unable to be up and about, a 
doctor being carried to and fro on a 
litter, meant but one thing to these 
simple minds. All the company was 
poisoned and was trying to poison 
them as well. 

They appreciated the torpid and 
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listless spirit of the camp. Since thy 
felt they were not being given enoy 
trinkets they became bolder and ta! 
them. After a little time they begany 
come into camp and take anything 

wanted. They stole the blankets off tk 
sick. They stole the very. clothes fr 
the stools beside them. They began 
go down to the poorly guarded shy 
and several-times succeeded in makin 
very successful forays into the hold fr 


the guard was no match for stun) M 
Indians and there must be no shootiny gam ‘is 
to frighten the future converts avy jm 20d 
from the fold. | real 
So bold did the stealing become tha fm The 

it became plain that, converts or m mm WS 
converts, stronger measures would hax ™*! 
mis 


to be used. One day the guards saw, « 
thought they saw, a new raid in th} I 


making. They fired on a group d 
Indians who were milling around out wh 
side the stockade with the result tht me 2! 
the Indians returned the fire with wel a 


aimed arrows, one of which went 
through the wrist of Father Viscaino 
and another of which killed his servant 3 Ju 
who was standing beside him. Wha Hm ™ 
the short sharp battle was over only Sa 
one Spaniard and two Indians wert fo 
dead, but there were a great maty 
wounded on both sides. Those in camp 
did not add cheer to the already moum- sh 
ful aspect, and the next day coals am # “ 
to Newcastle when the simple savags, & 
like children, brought their wounded # 
to Prat for dressing and healing. They 7 
did not fear this gentle person who 
seemed to understand them though tt 
was more than a year before the fiety 
fathers gained enough of their cont 7% ° 
dence to make a single convert. 
When Portola and his expeditionaty 
force, much depleted from their long 
hard trip, returned to San Diego 0 
January, they found things very litte 
better than they had left them 
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months before. Of those whom they 
had left in bed when they went away, 
every one “God had taken unto him- 
self.” More than half of the original 
force of the two ships was dead. The 
San José had never come, and never 
would, and the San Antonio too, was 
long overdue on her return voyage. If 
asail did not show on the horizon soon 
starvation stared with hungry eyes at 
every man remaining in California. 


With grimly gritted teeth and fast 


disappearing provisions they waited 
and on the 23rd of May, 1770, they 
reaped the harvest of their patience. 
The San Antonio arrived and on her 
was food, and to spare, as well as vest- 
ments and church bells for the new 
missions. 

Immediately Portola organized a 
dash northward to establish Monterey 
while the summer weather was avail- 
able and while the health of the com- 
pany, though shaky, was compara- 
tively good. ‘Taking the stronger men 
overland, he sent the weak with Father 


| Junipero and the now well but increas- 


ingly erratic Pedro Prat, by sea on the 
San Antonio. Prat seemed to be a Jonah 
for a ship. Though the San Antonio 
had had no trouble to speak of on any 
of her other voyages, this trip which 
should have been a matter of ten days 
took six weeks. There was plenty of 
good food and fresh water and the in- 
valids on board did not get worse in 
spite of the long voyage, but Prat him- 
self was beginning to crack under the 
strain. He could not sleep well, for his 
dreams were all nightmares, and he was 
getting very absent-minded. 

The establishment of the Presidio 
at Monterey and the Mission San Car- 
los proceeded with no more than or- 
dinary difficulties and Portola, the spade 
work finished, turned over his com- 
mand to Fages and sailed away on the 
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San Antonio, and did not return. Life 
seemed simple enough now for con- 
verts came easily and the Presidio and 
mission were concrete exhibitions of 
the power of the Spanish brain and 
brawn. Ten more priests were sent for 
and arrived from the Franciscan Col- 
lege at Mexico City. Before their arrival 


all was well, but when they filed off 


his old torture rack, the San Carlos, 
and he found every one to be in an 
advanced stage of scurvy, something 
seemed to snap in the mind of Pedro 
Prat. | 

Here were ten more sufferers for 
whose health he must wrestle when God 
himself knew he had nothing with 
which to work. He took to mumbling 
to himself under his breath and peer-. 


Ing at people as they passed. In his tiny | 


adobe dispensary he tried to set out 
and classify his remedies and herbs but 
he could not remember them. Day by 
day as he made his round of the Pre- 
sidio hospital he found it harder to 
remember what remedy was called for 
in what ill. At last he could not remem- 
ber how to apply a simple bandage. He 
could be heard weeping and muttering 
at night and a sudden alarm would 
send him into a paroxysm of shaking 
terror. One day with a scream he flung 
his arm across his shelf of remedies and 
burst into sobs. There was only one 
thing to be done after this. Gently they 
carried him into the very ship which 
had brought him into the living hell in 
which he now so unwillingly dwelled. 
On the San Carlos he returned, weep- 
ing, to San Blas and thence back to his 
own city of Guadalajara, to be healed. 
It was too late to help. A little while 
after he had been settled there he was 
found dead. 

This happened in 1771, and that 1s 
a long time ago, but the gentle spirit of 
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Pedro Prat lives today in the vine cov- hands hunted the scurvy grass to give 
ered missions of San Diego and Carmel what help he could in a disease he coulj 
where his feeble but compassionate not aid nor really understand. 
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HUMANISM AND PUBLIC HEALTH* 


By IAGO GALDSTON, M.D. 
NEW YORK 


Y THEME embraces both 
humanism and_ public 
health. But, as you will 
promptly recognize, hu- 
manism is my favorite. In my presenta- 
tion, it bears the same proportion to 
public health as the horse meat did in 
that famous French sausage said to be 
made 50-50 horse meat and rabbit; 
that is, one horse to one rabbit. ‘There 
is, however, I believe, some good war- 
rant for my partiality, for public health 
is better known and more widely dis- 
cussed than humanism. Indeed, there 
is little understanding of and even less 
agreement as to what humanism is or 
what it connotes, so that whoever ven- 
tures to discuss humanism must begin 
by advancing a definition of the term. 
In such an effort, one is confronted by 
a confusion of assigned meanings. To 
some, humanism is no more than an 
atavistic nostalgia for the ancient days 
that comes upon high-school teachers 
of Latin and college professors of Greek 
who find their classes dwindling to the 
vanishing point. Others think of hu- 
manism as an historical episode, like 
the struggle between the Guelf and the 
Ghibeline, as something that occurred 
in history and remains entombed in 
the chronicles. To still others, human- 
ism means a partiality to the ancient 
tongues, the badge of the educated 
man, the show of acquaintance with 


the wise saws and clichés of the antique 


authors. The better schooled may have 
penetrated the meaning of humanism 


more deeply. They recognize in his- 
torical humanism an episode of capital 
importance to the human race. They 
fathom the significance of the revival 
of man’s interest in man, the shifting 
of man’s concern from the remote 
heavens to the microcosm, man himself. 
But even so, humanism remains, even 
to these, an enthusiasm for the antique; 
for that which, though present, is com- 


plete and passed, like the rare art of the 


Byzantine mosaic. 

In this mélée of concepts, how is one 
then to define humanism? Which of 
the given definitions is one to accept, 
even if but for no other purpose than 
to make it the nucleus of one’s own 
version? This is by itself an interesting 
problem. It cannot be resolved by arbi- 
trariness, by the selection of that defi- 
nition most approximate to one’s plea. 
One is rather obliged to stop to survey 
the matter, to take stock of the differ- 
ences; to seek for a common denom- 
inator, or perhaps for a matrix that 
will bind these motley concepts into an 
organic mass, vital and bright with 
meaning. 

To achieve this, we can do no better 
than to begin with the traditional facts, 
with historical humanism. This irides- 
cent chapter in human history has been 
the subject of much study. Masters in 
literary and historical exposition have 
exercised their best faculties in ana- 
lyzing, portraying, and refurbishing 
this period so that its meaning and bril- 
liance remain untarnished by time for 


* Address before the Boston Medical History Society, April 28, 1941. 
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all such as will to wonder at and to ad- 
mire. The events of that age, so aptly 
called the Renaissance, are common 
knowledge. Its men are the demigods 
of our culture. Dante stands like the 
Rhodesian Colossus, straddling the 
Mediaeval and the Renaissance realms. 
Petrarch and Boccaccio are the first 
hounds of the manuscript texts. Leon- 
tius Pilatus, first, and later Manuel 
Chrysoloras. became professional teach- 
ers of Greek. The ancient authors are 
rediscovered; invaluable texts are re- 
deemed from the obscurity and cor- 
rupting negligence in which they had 
been left for centuries in monasteries, 
ecclesiastic schools, and churches. There 
developed a body of textualists who, 
by scrupulous study of manuscript vari- 
ations, purged the classical texts of 


the barbarisms and corruptions that 


dripped from the careless quills of 
slovenly copyists. These scholars found 
patrons in the merchant princes of 
Florence, the kings of Naples, and the 
princes of the Church. These patrons 
nurtured and sheltered the humanists; 
they built great libraries; they founded 
_ the Renaissance Academies; they were 
themselves scholars and masters in the 
litterae humanvores. 

From the sparks engendered in 
- Petrarch’s love of Hellenism, there 
came the flaming enthusiasm of the 
Cinquecento humanists. Tutored in 
the school of the ancient authors, these 
humanists, now grown to manhood, 
spoke forth in the spirit of the old, but 
in tongues new and of things contem- 
poraneous. | 


pounded and defended, and of which 
he left the greatest example in his Di- 
vine Comedy, now required no defense, 
for it was exercised by the greatest 
among princes and men. Lorenzo the 
Magnificent (1448-1492), Pico della 


Mirandola (1463-1494), and Poliziano 
(1454-1494), each embellished the Ital. 
ian language. Lovers of both the Greek 
and the Latin, learned too as some of 
them were in Hebrew and in Arabic 
they were Italians, and they found k 
lingua volgare more plastic and respon. 
sive to their genius. And how great, 
how luminous was the genius of that 
age! In an inspired preface to that sec. 
tion of his monumental work, “The 
History of the Italian Literature,” 
which is devoted to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Tiraboschi parades the great of 
that period and confesses, ‘‘Despite the 
vastness and the magnificence of the 
idea which I had formed for myself of 
this great century, it was nonetheless 


inferior by far; and by how much the 


fame of the Italian literature of this 
period was great, it did not equal the 
merit of the sublime and rare geniuses 
which then flourished.’’* | 

May I, so as to refresh our memory, 
recount certain of these men, as Tir 
boschi counts them. This is the age of 
the Medici, the Esti, and the Gonzaghi. 
This is the century of Ariosto, Tasso, 
Fracastoro, Machiavelli, Pietro Aretino, 
and Castiglione. In this period lived 
Guicciardini and Varchi, the historians; 
Aldrovandus, Mattiolus, Sarpi, Porta, 
Faloppius, Tartaglia, Cardano, Ferrari, 
and Bombelli, the scientists. This was 
the time in which Titian, Raphael, 
Buonarroti, Correggio, Cellini, and 
Leonardo da Vinci lived and created 
their immortal works. 

It were a display of vanity, in more 


than one sense, were I more than to 
The vulgar tongue which Dante ex- | 


*che per quanto magnifica e vasta fos 
l’idea ch’io méra formata di questo 
secolo, essa gli era nondimeno inferiore di 
troppo; e che per quanto grande fosse Ja 
fama dell’ Italiana Letteratura di quell’ et 
essa non uguagliava il merito de rari ¢ 


sublimi ingegni, che allora fiorirono. 
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name these illustrious names; were I, 
for example, to attempt to recount their 
individual achievements or to weave 
their collective accomplishments into 
the pattern of an historical recitation. 
I name them but to conjure therewith 
the true memory of their greatness, 
taught us when we were younger by 
Jacob Burckhardt, by Symonds, by 
Henry Osborn ‘Taylor, and others. My 
incompetence to do otherwise than this 
must be patent; but even were I gifted 
for the task, I am compelled by the very 
argument not to follow this path. For 
we are still in quest of some acceptable 
interpretation of the meaning of hu- 
manism, and we have revived the 
historical play of the Cinquecento 
personalities in the hope that that 
refreshed spectacle might favor our 
search. 

But here the question must arise in 
your minds, Can one equate the hu- 


‘manists to some Common denominator? 


Certainly not, if one equates the indi- 
vidual men. Too many among them 
cancel each other in their lives and 
works, so very different are they in 
respect to personality, character, and 
even scholarship. And yet, as Taylor 
Observes, these humanists “among 
themselves formed a band, not of 
brothers, often of hateful foes, but still 
of men united in their enthusiasm and 
pursuits.”* Their enthusiasm, their 
pursuits it is that we may hope to re- 
duce to some common denominator of 
humanism. 

The answer to the question, What 
were their enthusiasms and their pur- 
suits? is all too often given with fatal 
facility. It runs—for Cicero, for Plato, 
Aristotle, Lucretius, Pliny! Alas! This 
lS a vacuous answer. It neither shows 

*Thoughts and Expression in the Six- 


teenth Century. New York, Macmillan, 
1920. Vol. I. 


nor affords understanding. It is based 
on bare facts, bare of sense and insight. 
It is founded on what every history 
book tells: the awakened interest in 
antiquity, the search for manuscripts, 
etc., etc. In all this there is no illumina- 
tion as to why? or wherefore? In Italy, 


the ancient cultures—the Roman espe- , 


cially—were never completely lost. In 
Sicily, Greek was neither a forgotten 
nor .a strange language. The ancient 
manuscripts were there to be found. 
All this being so, we are. obliged to 
inquire, not only as to the nature of 
the humanists’ enthusiasms and pur- 
suits, but also as to the reasons therefor. 

Humanism was not spontaneously 
engendered; was not of parthenogenetic 
origin. It had its genitors—the preced- 
ing centuries, those of the Mediaeval 
Age. | 

As if responsive to some deep urge 
dumbly sensed, and little understood, 
those that write of the Renaissance 
commence their story invariably with 
Dante. Dante, however, is not of the 
Renasscimento, nor was he a humanist. 
Dante was the great Mediaevalist. Yet 
he does indeed belong to the story of 
the Renaissance, for his Divine Comedy 
is both the tomb and the Columna 
cochlis of the Age, celebrating, but also 
memorializing the agonies and miseries 
of Mediaevalism. To understand the 
why and wherefore of humanism, we 
can with profit turn to Dante. 

“Every man,” wrote Francesco De 
Sanctis, in his masterly study of the 
Divine Comedy, “creates for himself a 
little world and says: “This is the world 
of Dante.’ And Dante’s world contains 
within itself all these worlds. It is the 
embracive Mediaeval world—realizzato 
dall’ arte.” The Divine Comedy epi- 
tomizes the Mediaeval world, and Dante 
is its representative spirit, in his being, 
in his experiences, and in his works. 
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“Dante,” De Sanctis wrote, “is the 
‘anima’ of the period, not only as an 
individual, but as a collective being, 
as human society, as humanity.” 
Further, De Sanctis asks the question, 
‘“‘What then is the Comedy?” to which 
his answer is, “It is Mediaevalism ma- 
terialized (realizzato) in Art.’” | 

Dante, entering into the reign of the 
_ dead, brought with himself all the pas- 
sions of the living (si trae appresso tutta 
la terra). He forgot that he was a sym- 
bol or an allegorical figure; and Dante 
is the most potent individuality of that 
time, encompassing all existence (as it 
was then) with all its abstractions, with 
its ecstasies, with its impetuous pas- 
sions, with its civility and its barbarity. 
The poem thus embraces all of life— 
heaven and earth, temporal and eter- 
nal, human and divine—and the super- 
natural poem becomes human and ter- 
restrial with all the authentic stamp 
(propria) of the man and of the period. 

In the Inferno and Purgatory, Dante 
sums up his passionate and bitter in- 
dictment of Mediaeval man, the Church 
and the monarchies. The vile corrup- 
tions of the human spirit and of the 
institutions are here portrayed epi- 
sodically with the staccato brilliance of 
lightning. Not the prolonged and tenu- 
‘ous wail of a Jeremiah, that is like the 
wind of a winter’s night, runs through 
the Commedia, but tremulous breaths 
—the sighs of abysmal despair. 

Not the fancied horrors of the In- 
ferno and Purgatory, but the experi- 
enced despairs of the living man stir 
the genius of Dante. Better than the 
host of chroniclers, bogged in the 
minutiae of their retainers’ doings, does 
Dante portray for us the living, throb- 
bing, anguished Age in which he lived. 

This dantesque world is the pros- 
cenium of the humanists. This was the 
world they knew and experienced. To 


the humanists, humanism was a VJitg 
nuova, a new faith, the promise of 
salvation. Dante’s was otherwise. He 
sought salvation in Paradise. His was 
the Virgilian formula, christianized, 
The corrupt and disordered world 
could, he believed, be redeemed by the 
just moderator: in the secular world, 
by the enlightened monarch; in the 
spiritual, by the true keeper of Peter’s 
keys. 

One cannot, I believe, fathom the 
meaning and significance of the hu- 
manist development, save by tracing 
its roots to the decadence of late Medi- 
aevalism. Renaissance humanism was 
a reaction to the frustration and despair 
that engulfed the dantesque universe. 
It was not the only reaction, and it did 
not prevail for long; but humanism can 
best be understood as a reaction to what 
Gilbert Murray has aptly called “the 
loss of nerve.” 

From time to time, the human race 
appears to experience profound moral 
crises. Its social, economic, and ethical 
framework then reveals itself to be de- 
fective; the mechanisms, by which the 
affairs of everyday life are transacted, 
prove unworkable. The norms and 
values by which man had grown accus 
tomed to measure the worth of things 
become invalid. It is then for most men 
as it would be for the mariner that sails 
by the stars, were the heavens, of a 
sudden, to whirl in some fantastic, gro- 
tesque, and sinister dance. There comes 
upon most a desperate sickness that 
clamps the heart, dries up the spirit, 
and confuses the mind. ‘Three patterns 
then are manifest in the reactions of 
mankind, exemplified in Savonarola, 
Machiavelli, and Leon Batista Alberti. 
The first is that of the spirit completely 
overwhelmed, 
cries out the vanity of all human life, 
sets all hope in the hereafter, and makes 


that like Savonorola . 


. 
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Death the great liberator. The second 
is that of Machiavelli, the high priest 
of Caesarism. The spirit that aches and 
troubles, the questioning conscience, 
that child’s naiveté which survives in 
the sensitive man despite years and ex- 
perience—these are discarded and re- 
jected, and man is set forth without 
feeling or faith as an engine of purpose- 
ful effort devoted to the achievement 
of an end wholly encompassed in the 
individual. 

The third pattern is that of human- 
ism. It is the pattern of faith in man, 
of hope in man, of charity toward man. 


Though the heavens appear to whirl, 


the humanist knows that the stars move 
in their appointed patterns. Neither 
blind to nor overwhelmed by the tem- 


‘poral disaster, the faith of the humanist 


and his hope sustain him. As one that 
has gone astray but is not lost, the hu- 
manist retraces his steps to find the 
familiar landmarks, wherefrom he may 
set out again, this time aright. 

It is thus we need to understand the 
humanist’s enthusiastic study of the 
ancient classics. For where could he 
find a faith in man more native to his 
own than among the Greek and Roman 


authors, who lived and wrote when the 


world was young. The humanists loved 
not Plato because he was Plato, but be- 
cause he told of his master Socrates, 
whose passion for truth and whose faith 
in man’s competence to gain truth and 
beauty and wisdom were boundless. It 
is conceivable that, had any other 
ancient people or any other literature 
offered what they found alone in the 
Greeks and the Romans, the humanists 
would have been as much devoted to 
these as they were to the Greek and 
Roman authors. But they found no 
such equivalents; nor have we, since. 

The humanism of the Cinquecento 
needs then to be understood, not as an 


historical episode, singular or unique, 
but as an instance in which a reactive 
pattern possessed by some portion of 
mankind became prominently manifest 
in a time of great social duress. Human- 
ism is thus seen to be a pattern for deal- 
ing with life’s problems and situations, 
as much and as deeply rooted in man 


as are his reactive patterns of “fight or 
flight.” 


‘There were humanists before the 


humanists, and many after them. St. 
Francis was a humanist. So too were 
Abelard and Roger Bacon. Later there 
were Erasmus, Montaigne, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Anatole France, Georg Bran- 
des, to name a very few at random. All 
these were humanists, sharing faith in 


man, hope in man, and charity toward- 
‘man. 


It seems to me then that by ventur- 
ing this far into history, we have ac- 
quired the basis for a definition of hu- 
manism. Humanism is a way of life. 
As such it is courageous, hopeful, wise. 
It eschews alike the doleful perspective 
of “the Vale of Tears,” and the rude 
and brutal view that presents the earth 


as an arena in which all the victories | 


go to the crafty, the amoral, and the 
strong. 

_ The humanist finds abject renuncia- 
tion a fatal paralysis of the spirit, and 
Caesarism, the impetuous tantrum of 
the uneducated intelligence. Neither 
Savonarola nor Machiavelli is to the 
humanist’s liking, though he under- 
stands them both. The distinguishing 
characteristics of the humanist, and by 
the same token of humanism, are: large 
perspectives, willingness to wait for 
results, competence to endure, intelli- 
gence to reconcile divergences, and pro- 
found faith in the educability of man. 

The humanist is no Pangloss; he 
knows that this is far from the best of 
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all possible worlds. He has no illusion 
about man either; he sees him as he 1s, 


but that vision does not blind him to - 


man’s potentialities. ‘The humanist is 
an individualist, but with a keen social 
conscience. The romanticism of the 
idealist-anarchist the humanist finds 
puerile, but more repugnant to his soul 
is that social philosophy which idealizes 
the pattern of the beehive and the ant 
hill. 3 
The humanist is neither an ancho- 
rite nor a stylite. He is seldom found 
on the ramparts or the barricades, for, 
being essentially a teacher, he finds 
these unsuited to his labors. But to sur- 
vive is not the main devotion of his life. 
Humanists have died on the cross; have 
drained the hemlock cup; have endured 
exile, poverty, abuse, derision, and 
neglect. In this larger sense, then, we 
may speak of humanism as a way for 
living life, individually and in the 
aggregate. 
Scanning the horizon of history, we 
can perceive that while each generation 
had its distinguished humanists, hu- 
manism as a dominant ideal prevailed 
in but few of its sectors. In the Peri- 
clean Age, in the time of Cicero, in the 
gloaming years of Marcus Aurelius, 
humanism animated and inspired some 
.varying portion of mankind and influ- 
enced the destinies of the mass. But 
with the advent of the Dark Ages, the 
light of humanism was all but blotted 
out. For that, it was the more brilliant 
when it shone forth again in the Renais- 
sance. The development of the new 
science, however, soon overshadowed 
the humanism of the Renaissance, and 
in a fashion discredited it. For that 
which was old, and humanism cannot 
be completely dissociated from the 
ancient literature, was unacceptable to 
the new science. De omnibus dubitan- 
dum was the motto of the new school 


founded by Galileo, Bacon, and De. 
cartes. And yet, humanism was not com- 
pletely eliminated until the so-called 


immutable laws of science came to 


dominate our thinking with a tyranny 
as complete and exacting as that of the 
theocracy of Mediaevalism. 

In recent years, humanism is again 
engaging the interests of men, it can 
be said, because, and almost to the ex- 
tent that, men recognize the so-called 
immutable laws of science to be the 
products of the “thinking patterns” of 
the human brain, rather than the ob- 
jective codification of Nature’s own 
injunctions. A critique of the mechanis- 
tic philosophy of modern science in the 


light of humanism would be both in- — 


structive and gratifying;* but it is a 
“pleasure and a profit’ which we must 
deny ourselves, for it is time we turned 
our attention to the other half of our 
theme—that of public health. 

Here, too, a brief definition will serve 
in good stead. Modern public health 
must be distinguished from the hygiene 
and sanitation of the ancient days. Mod- 
ern public health is as distinctly the 
creation of recent civilization as is the 
factory system, and the relationship 
between the two is causal and organic. 
The modern public health movement 
was initiated during one of the late 
historical periods in which humanism 
was in the ascendancy. It is rooted in 
the humanism of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. The social efflorescence of human- 
ism, as has already been witnessed, is 
a sure sign that the people are beset by 
misery. At other times, humanism is 4 
private, not a social devotion. The 


* This was recently ably done by Dr. Alan | 


Gregg in “Humanism and Science” shortly 
to be published by the Columbia University 
Press in a volume entitled The March of 
Medicine—1941. 
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Eighteenth Century was, for the greater 
masses of mankind, an age of great pri- 
vation and suffering. It was a century 
also of great paradoxes. It was the Cen- 
tury of Enlightenment, and also that 
of absolute despotism. 

In this century, we find the begin- 
nings of modern public health, and it 
is distinctly humanistic in character. 
Before tracing the development of the 

modern public health movement, I feel 
it desirable to describe some odd quali- 
ties of the Eighteenth-Century human- 
im. This was no pure and pristine 
humanism, like that of the Renaissance. 
Its current was rather murky, since it 
carried the sludge of many contribu- 
tory streams. There was admixed in it 
the humanitarianism of the enlight- 
ened despot, the primitive sentimental- 
ity and romanticism of Rousseau, the 
atheistic distemper of the materialist 
philosophers. But withal it was pri- 
marily humanistic, and the century in 
which it flourished is properly called 
the Century of Enlightenment. 

Johann Peter Frank is, as Sigerist 
wrote recently, ‘one of the most out- 
standing figures in the great public 
health movement that took place in the 
second half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.”* His “System einer vollstandi- 
gen medicinischen Polizei” is one of 
the classics of public health. It is com- 
mon practice to date the initiation of 
the modern public health movement 
with the publication of Frank’s master- 
work. There is, in a measure, good war- 
‘Yant for this. Frank crystallized the 
problems of public health. As August 
Hirsch aptly observes, “Until the end of 
the Eighteenth Century, all efforts to 
' perfect hygiene were made from frag- 
mental and individualist viewpoints. 


__*Sigerist, H. E., The People’s Misery. Bull. 
Hist. Med., 9:81, 1941. 
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There was wanting a unification of the 
whole problem, and this Peter Frank 
achieved in his “System of Medical 
Police.’’* | 
But Frank’s great work was essen- 
tially an academic achievement. It had 
no direct or immediate effect on con- 
temporary public health. Still the 
Medizinische Polizei is significant as 


the first enunciation of that school of 
thought which bases public health ad- | 


ministration on legal injunction and 
police enforcement. In this regard, 
Frank’s viewpoint was closer to that of 
the benevolent despot than to that of 
the humanist.t The crux of the matter, 


*“Alle ... Bestrebungen um Vervoll- 
kommnung der Hygiene gingen bis zum 


Schlusse des 18 Jahrhunderts aber immer 
nur aus einer lockeren Reihe vereinzelter 


Gesichtspunkte hervor, es fehlte an einer 
Zusammenfassung derselben von einem ein- 
heitlichen, das ganze Gebiet beherrschenden 
Standpunkte, und dieses Problem hat denn 
Peter Frank mit der Bearbeitung seines 
‘Systems der medicinischen Polizei’ in einer 
fiir seine Zeit angezeichneten weise gelést.’” 


P. 38, “Prof. Dr. Hirsch—Uber die historische 


Entwicklung der 6ffentlichen Gesundheits- | 


pflege.” Berlin, Otto Lange, 1889. 

+ Als wirksamste, ja fast als einzige Waffe 
kennt er (Frank) da die Polizeiverordnung, 
die, ginge es nach ihm, sich um die ver- 
borgensten Dinge kiimmern miisste, die uber- 


_haupt einen Menschen angehen. Es zeigt 


sich da ganz der Geist des XVIII. Jahrhun- 
derts, jener Zeit des Polizeistaats, in der 
buchstablich alles durch behGrdliche Verord- 
nungen dekretiert und geregelt wurde. 
Erfahren wir doch auch von Frank, dass es 
sogar Polizeivorschriften tiber die Abnabel- 
ung neugeborener Kinder gab! Gewiss ist 
ohne eine entsprechende Gesetzgebung kein 
grossziigiger Kampf gegen Volkskrankheiten 
denkbar, aber derselbe lasst sich doch sicher, 
und unsere Zeit beweist es auf verschiedenen 
Gebieten, héchst wirksam fiihren, ohne dass 
eine Hochflut von Verordnungen das ganze 
Leben wie in einer Zwangsjacke einschniiren. 
Wie schon 6fters festzustellen Gelegenheit 
war, pflegen allzuviel Verordnungen die 
Ordnung wieder in das Gegenteil zu ver- 
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be it noted, does not lie in whether 
‘public health regulations are codified 
and carry punitive provisions, but 
rather in whether the laws represent 
legal sanction of popularly accepted 
convictions and hence are desired by 
and acceptable to the people, or 
whether the laws are imposed upon the 
people by those who desire to see them 
enacted without reference to the peo- 
ple’s beliefs or wishes. 

In the Germanic countries, public 
health developed quite along the lines 
of Frank’s prospectus, and, since many 
of our own public health leaders of the 
last century came under the influence 
of the German school, this is also true 
in a large measure of our own public 
health. It still operates too much in the 
spirit of the policeman. But the mod- 
ern public health movement developed 
first not in Germany but in England, 
and its character there was essentially 
- humanistic. Siy George Newman in de- 
scribing the evolution of the English 
_ public health service wrote: ‘““The story 
of the evolution in England of the pres- 
ent Public Health Service was not of 
course isolated. It was the development 
of a century. It took colour from the 
changing times and the ever-changing 
succession of party governments. Its 
character was derived from the ideas 
of statesmen and doctors, inspired by 
an opportunist policy and the growing 
knowledge of Preventive Medicine. Its 
trend was, however, directed by two 
much wider influences, namely, the 
expansion and interpretation of Hu- 
manism and an ever-extending Educa- 
tion of the people as a whole.” 


kehren—Dr. K. E. F. Schmitz, “Die 
Bedeutung Johann Peter Frank's fiir die 
Entwicklung der sozialen Hygiene.” Verdf- 
fentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medi- 
zinalverwaltung. Méedizinalabteilung des 

Ministeriums. Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1917. 


The modern public health move. 
ment, at least in the Anglo-Saxon 
realm, arose as a movement of protest 
against the degrading conditions in 
which a large portion of mankind was 
compelled to live in consequence of the 
industrial revolution and the growth of 
modern capitalist economy. __ 

The plight of the English proletariat 
even at the beginning of the nine. 
teenth century was horrible and insuf- 
ferable. ‘Those degrading conditions 
have been ably described and docu- 
mented by Friedrich Engels and J. L,, 
and Barbara Hammond. The Utopians, 
the economists, and the social philoso- 
phers attempted in their respective 
ways to analyze and to interpret the 
forces that brought about the New 
Civilization with all its attendant evils, 
They advocated a variety of remedial 
schemes, and by their discussions and 
agitations, they fixed the attention of 
the governing powers upon the canker- 
ous conditions that afflicted the poor. 

It was the revision of the Poor Laws 
that initiated in England the events 
which ultimately led to the develop- 
ment of the modern public health 
movement. In 1832 Lord Grey's gov- 
ernment established a Commission of 
Inquiry into the operation of the exist- 
ing Poor Laws in England and Wales. 
Edwin Chadwick, the father of the 
modern public health movement, was 
appointed one of the Assistant Com- 
missioners to the Inquiry. The Com- 
plete Report of the Commission was 
published on February 20, 1834. In 
retrospect, it appears nothing less than 
logical that inquiry should have gone 
from the administration of poor laws 


to that of the causes of poverty. It is not _ 


surprising then that in 1839, following 
upon the presentation of Reports by 
Drs. Neil Arnott, James Phillips, Kay 
and Southwood Smith on “the preva: 
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lence of certain physical causes of fever’’ 
and on “physical causes of sickness and 
mortality to which the poor are ex- 

d, and which are capable of re- 
moval by sanitary regulations,” that a 
commission should have been appointed 
to study the sanitary condition of the 
laboring classes of Great Britain. ‘The 
report of this commission, written en- 
tirely by Chadwick, was rendered in 
1842. Both of the Inquiries, that on 
the Administration of the Poor Laws, 
and that on the Sanitary Condition of 
the Labouring Classes, are historical 
documents. They had a determining 
influence on the development of pub- 
lic health. They altered its character, 
changing it from a humanitarian to a 
humanist movement. Instead of being 
moved by a charitable compassion for 
the suffering masses, it became ani- 
mated by the conviction “that man 
could, by getting at first principles and 
by arriving at causes which affect 
health, mould life altogether into its 
natural cast, and beat what had hitherto 
been accepted as fate, by getting behind 
fate itself and suppressing the forces 
which led up to it at their prime 
source.’’* 

These “‘first and “causes 
which affect health” were considered 
to be resident in, and were sought for 
and studied in the total environment of 
the individual. The total personality, 
to use a phrase now so very popular, in 
all its relationships, was at its begin- 
nings the concern of the public health 
movement. 

It is incorrect to designate the pio- 
neering public health workers as “‘sani- 
tarians” unless sanitation be made to 
mean more than it commonly does. 
True, the public health pioneers were 
interested in sanitary improvements, 


*Richardson, B. W. The Health of 
Nations. Page 27. 


but they were also interested in work- 
ing conditions, 1 in wages, in intemper- 
ance, in illiteracy, in child labor, in 
crime prevention. Theirs was a broad 
humanist understanding of the forces 
that affect health. We find this well 
reflected in an address by Chadwick, 
delivered in 1860 to the General Meet- 


ing of the National Association for the* 


Promotion of Social Science. The thesis 
of his address was that it behooves all 


communities “to take measure to arrest 


the unsanitary conditions, which annu- 
ally slaughter full two hundred thou- 
sand persons by preventable disease” 
(p. 17). The course which he proposes 
“is, first, to arrest the great infantile 
slaughter from preventable causes in 
towns; and next to improve the physical 
and thence the moral training of all 
children, especially the children of the 
labouring class’ (p. 10). He goes on to 
describe and to catalogue the oppress- 
ing conditions under which the labour- 
ing man is compelled to live—and adds 
the comment, the wonder is “that the 
moral, as well as physical combustion 
is not greater and entirely destructive 
of the effects of all religious and moral 
education whatsoever” (p. 15). This is 
said in the conviction that unsanitary 
conditions result in moral as well as 
physical deterioration (p. 20). Chad- 
wick also recognizes the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of amelioration to be 
“the interest-begotten prejudice and 
obstinate pessimism which utterly dis- 
regards the proved means of prevention 


_ and alleges that the ‘poor must be poor’ 


as if to be poor it was necessary to be 
miserable; which adopts as a maxim of 
ineffable official wisdom, ‘never to act 
until it is obliged, and then to do as 
little as it can’ for the relief of human 
misery, and recklessly frustrates any 
attempt to that end” (p. 23). In Chad- 
wick’s discourse we see reflected the 
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breadth of wisdom and the broad en- 
compassment of public health when ‘in 
its initial stages. All of man, in all his 
associations, was the concern of public 
health. Disease was not charged to the 
-morbific effect of one factor in the indi- 
vidual’s environment. It was consid- 
ered rather to be the resultant of a mul- 
titude of factors, and public health was 
dedicated to the ferreting out and to 
the removal of all the disease produc- 


ing factors, be they noxious working 


conditions, long work hours, inadequate 
wages, bad housing, contaminated food 
and water, ignorance, or illiteracy. Such 
at least was Chadwick’s devotion, 
shared by a few of his disciples. Such 
too were the convictions and devotions 


of his American counterpart Lemuel 


Shattuck, though it must be affirmed in 
a somewhat lesser, more restricted 
measure, for the two were men of dif- 
ferent mettle, Chadwick being more 
aggressive, more of the radical reformer, 
than was Shattuck. In England, Chad- 
wick was relieved of his official func: 
tions by the dissolution of the Board of 
Health in 1854. In the United States, 
the development of the public health 
movement, launched by the labors of 
Lemuel Shattuck, was retarded by the 
Civil War. However, neither in Eng- 
land nor in the United States did the 
public health movement suffer a serious 
setback. In England, at least, it went 
ahead at an even paced rate, under the 
leadership of Sir John Simon, who in 
1855 became the Central Medical Off- 
cer to the General Board of Health. 
In the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury, the development of public health 
was greatly accelerated by the growth 
of bacteriology. During this time, how- 
ever, it lost its humanistic qualities. It 
became microbistic. Public health shed 
its concern with working conditions, 
hours, wages, literacy, child labor; with 


man’s total environment; its preoccupa- 
tion was almost exclusively with germs, 
vaccines, serums, fumigation, steriliza. 
tion, and quarantine. In all of this, 
public health of course followed in the 
footsteps of medicine. The new public 
health leaders were medical men. They 
were not sociologists, economists or 
philosophers. ‘They were trained in the 
laboratories, schooled in the newly 
developed bacteriological Institutes of 
Europe. Theirs was a distinctly differ. 
ent and a new school of thought in medi- 
cine. It goes by the label of Etiological. 
It is a school which is dedicated to the 
conviction that Disease, notably infec- 
tious and communicable disease, is due 
to specific causes which, science pros- 
pering, will undoubtedly prove ame- 
nable to control by specific therapies. 

The etiological school of thought was, 
in its early days, strenuously opposed 
and vigorously challenged by the hv- 
manist partisans. 

The history of that conflict is most 
interesting and instructive. The out- 
standing antagonists were Virchow and 
von Behring. Virchow, in the best of 
humanist traditions, made social re- 
form the core and vital power of public 
health. To von Behring, the champion 
of the etiological school, public health 
was summed up in the widespread ap- 
plication of the findings of bacteriology. 
Virchow’s public health credo was “full 
and unrestricted democracy.” His 
public health formula was “education 
with her daughters Freedom and Pros- 
perity.” Von Behring’s faith and credo 
were “sterilization, immunization, and 
blood serum therapy.” 


The etiological school prevailed. The 


practical achievements of sterilization, 
immunization, and blood serum ther- 
apy were too great, much too ever pres- 
ent to be questioned. To the practical- 
minded, to those prizing immediate 
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results, the entire philosophy of the 
etiological school was incontrovertible. 
It was accepted, not only as and for 
itself, but also as a refutation of the 
humanist viewpoint in public health. 
Public health thus suffered a narrowing 
of its field of vision, a shriveling of sym- 
pathies, an alienation of its human 
afinities, and in consequence a loss in 
its social effectiveness. 

To those raised in worshipful awe 
and admiration of “bacteriological 
public health” these observations must 


sound heretical. But the judgments. 


pronounced on the deficiencies of bac- 
teriological public health are founded 
on the facts of history, not on the preju- 
dices of unorthodox spirits. The sins 
of omission can be as grievous in their 
effects as those of commission, and such 
are the sins, the deficiencies of bac- 
teriological public health. Much of the 
glory of present-day public health 
streams from its artful grappling with 
the disease problems created by modern 
civilization. The contest is interesting; 
but insofar as many of the deeper, fun- 


damental factors, those with which the . 


humanist is concerned, are not affected, 
the issue of the contest cannot be as 
fully determinate as it should be. The 
resolutions of the problems of disease 
afforded by medicine and by public 
health are too frequently only “for the 
time being”; they are, in fact, defer- 


fective resolutions. It does not, of 


course, lie in the power of medicine nor 
of public health actually to resolve these 
problems, since they involve social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural factors not under 
the direct control of medicine or public 
health. But the fault to be found is that 
neither medicine nor public health ap- 
pears to be aware of its limitations in 
performance and understanding. This 
is, of course, understandable when 
viewed in the light of the prevailing 
philosophy. Medicine and public health 
are of the very web and woof of the 
society in which they function. Hu- 
manistic medicine prevailing in a non- 
humanistic period is a rare anomaly. 
But this may be said only of aggregate 


medicine. There is warrant for the ex- _ 


pectation that the spirit, the viewpoint, 
the faith of humanism ‘should be urged 
upon society by the leaders in medicine 
and in public health. For who is better 
trained, and better placed, than is the 
enlightened physician and_ public 
health worker, to appreciate and to 
prize humanism? These expectations 
are not vain. In the past, physicians 
were prominent among the humanists, 
and today too we can observe a quicken- 
ing of the spirit of humanism in some 
few men in medicine and in public 
health. But this spirit needs nurture, 
devotion, appreciation. ‘To these ends 
you and I have dedicated this evening 


ments of the final issue rather than ef- —and I hope to some avail. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE IN ROME 


By GEORGE E. GASK 
-OXFORD, ENGLAND - 


HE genius of Rome in road 
making, in law giving, and in 
administration leads one to ex- 
pect that she would have 
quickly grasped the material benefits 
of an efficient medical service and of a 
progressive medical education. But this 
was not so. Pliny in fact says: ‘“Medi- 
cine in spite of its lucrativeness is the 
one art the serious Roman has so far 
refused to cultivate. Few of our fellow 
citizens have been willing even to touch 
it.” Rome took her Medicine from 
Greece: she never developed a distinc- 
tive Medicine of her own: she did not 
produce a single great physician and 
has no claim to the discovery of any 
new principle or method of medical 
practice. 

The center of medical learning in the 


last three centuries before Christ and 
for many years after, was the famous 
school of Alexandria. Here Herophilus 


.and Erasistratus laid the foundations of 
scientific anatomy by means of dissec- 
tion of the human body, and paved the 
way for those advances in surgery and 
obstetrics which justly established the 
_ prestige of that school. Students from 
all parts of the world flocked to Alex- 
andria and many carried back to their 
home towns the knowledge and expe- 
rience they had gained.* 

It is quite clear that Medicine spread 
to Rome directly from Alexandria. The 
movement started in 219 B.c., with the 
migration of a Greek named Archag- 
athus to Rome who apparently made 


a great success in practice as a “wound 
doctor” (vulnerarius) in the anxious 
years following Hannibal’s swoop on 
Italy. He was given a special shop or 
dispensary (taberna) out of the public 
funds, but he failed to retain his popv- 
larity owing, it is alleged, to his rough 
surgery, his cutting and burning by 
which he earned for himself the oppro- 
brious nickname of butcher (carnifex). 

Once started, the stream of migration 
became great. Rome proved an irresisti- 
ble magnet for hordes of needy and 
greedy Greeks, not of the highest pro- 
fessional order. They seem to have 
made themselves thoroughly unpopuv- 
lar, if one believes the accounts and 
accepts the opinion of Cato (234 to 149 
B.c.), who had an undiluted dislike of 
Greek doctors and averred that they 
had sworn to kill all foreigners by the 
aid of medicine. Cato seems to have 
himself doctored the people of his ¢s- 
tate, and Clifford Allbutt inclines to 
the view that his methods’ reflect the 
sort of medicine practised in Italy be- 
fore the advent of the Greeks. The story 
is admirably told in his “Legacy of 
Greek Medicine in Rome,” from whose 
account and also that given by Profes- 
sor Singer in the “Legacy of Rome” I 
have taken much. 

A dominant medical figure in early 
Roman times was the Greek, Ascle- 
piades, who, coming from Bithynia, es 
tablished himself in Rome during the 
first century B.c. At this distance of time 
it is difficult to assess the position he 
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deserves in the world of Medicine. He 
has been lauded as a great physician 
and abused as a charlatan and the pro- 
totype of the unscientific but popular 
physician. Clifford Allbutt inclines to 
the former view, thinking that he has 
been treated unnecessarily harshly and 
that historians have been overinflu- 
enced by what he called the “irrespon- 
sible invective of Pliny.” 

Whichever view may be taken, it is 
a fact that his name has been handed 
down to posterity and his doctrines, 
even if wrong, had a great effect on his 
contemporaries and influenced the 
course of Medicine for many years. 
Asclepiades gained popularity by avoid- 


ing active and powerful remedies for 


which he substituted a reasonable 
dietary combined with remedial exer- 
cises and bathing. He cannot be blamed 
for that. But his hypothesis of disease 
was not as sound as his practice, for he 
abandoned the Hippocratean postulate 
of “vis medicatrix naturae,” adopting 
the theory that all forms of disease 
might be explained by obstruction of 
the pores and irregular distribution of 
the atoms. 

We have no information as regards 
any direct teaching he may have given 
students. We know, though, that he 
was fond of rhetoric, so that it is quite 
possible that he may have taught, but 
it is probable that any instruction he 
did give was by word of mouth to per- 
sonal students or apprentices. ‘Though 
we know so little about his teaching, 
there can be no doubt that Asclepiades 
and his disciple, Themison, were the 
originators of a new sect of physicians 
or cult of Medicine the followers of 
which were known as “Methodists.” 
We have already described the sects of 
the Dogmatists and the Empirics which 
figured prominently in the School of 
Alexandria* The Dogmatists held that 


it was necessary to be acquainted with 


the hidden causes of disease, whereas _ 


the Empirics professed to derive their 
knowledge from experience only. The 
Methodists adopted what may be called 
a middle way, for according to this 
school all disease might be explained 


by the doctrine of the pores and atoms, - 


of the “‘strictum” and “laxum”; the 
being confined or relaxed; the treat- 
ment being to remedy the defect, to 
loose the bound or bind the loose. 
The doctrines of the Methodists have 
been admirably summed up by Celsus 
and may be read in the Loeb Edition of 
his work, Book I. Procemium. | 
_ However interesting it might be to 
follow the course of these cults or 


schools of thought they must not be al- © 


lowed to sidetrack us from the object of 
this article, which is to trace the devel- 
opment of medical education in Rome. 

Now it may be stated categorically 
that in the times of which we are speak- 
ing there were no medical schools in 
Rome, in our sense of the word, and 
but little medical education. Yet there 
are indications of the earliest begin- 
nings of some order and forethought, 
and these will be examined. 

As in ancient Greece, so in Rome, 
the practice of medicine was quite un- 
controlled and open to any who had 
the inclination. There were no legal 
ordinances regulating the training of 
doctors, and therefore no let or hin- 
drance to the practice of quacks, char- 
latans, and ignorant people. Pliny 
voiced his regret at this state of things 
when he said: “There is no law which 
punishes ignorance . . . doctors learn 
at our risk and at our peril; they experi- 
ment in killing with sovereign impunity 
and the physicians alone may impose 
death.”* As an instance of this lack of 
law the life of the adventurer, Thes- 
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‘salus, may be cited. Thessalus was a 
weaver and the son of a weaver, living 
_in the reign of the Emperor Nero (A.p. 
54-68). ‘Though he had a poor educa- 
tion he adopted the medical profession, 
acquired a fortune and a certain repu- 
tation. Always ready to pour contempt 
on the Ancients and his brother physi- 
cians, he boasted that he could himself 
teach the art of Medicine in six months. 
Perhaps from this we may conclude 
that six months would suffice to give out 
all he knew. One is forcibly reminded 
of the famous Dr. Sangrado, in “Gil 
Blas,” who told his valet that he could 
spare him the trouble of learning Phar- 
macy, Botany, and Anatomy: “All you 
have got to do is to bleed and give hot 
water. That is the secret to cure all the 
ills of the world.” 

In spite of the statement just made 
that there were no medical schools in 
Rome, there are indications here and 
there that a need was being felt for some 
regulations for the practitioners of 
Medicine. These regulations would 
naturally be followed by some arrange- 
ment for the training of doctors, and 
in these we see the beginnings of medi- 
cal education. 


IMMUNITIES TO Docrors 


From quite an early date certain 
privileges and immunities were con- 
ferred on doctors in recognition of their 
service to the State. 

One of the earliest to do this was 
Julius Caesar (d. 44 B.c.), who accord- 
ing to the historian, Suetonius,® (“Jul- 
ius Caesar,” c. 42., Bohn, Edit.), “made 
all those who practised Physick in Rome 
and all teachers of the liberal arts, free 
of the City in order to fix them in it, 
and to induce others to settle.” 

Then in a.v. 10 Caesar Augustus 
granted to the doctors immunity from 


taxes. This is said to have been in per. 
sonal recognition of the successful treat. 
ment of an obstinate rheumatic com. 
plaint by his body-physician, Antonius 
Musa. Musa appears to have been 
originally a slave and, if so, it speaks 
well for the liberalmindedness of the 
Romans that such a man could rise to 
the heights he did. In recognition of 
his services he was presented by the 
Senate with a sum of money and his 
statue was erected near that of Aescu- 
lapius. In addition he was granted per- 
mission to wear a gold ring, that is he 
was raised to equestrian rank or, as we 
would say, received the honour of 
knighthood. 

Similar privileges and immunities 
were granted by the Emperor Vespasian 
(A.D. 70-79), and also by Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius in the second century 
A.D. 

Immunities included freedom from 
military service, from exercising the 
functions of judge or legate, or per- 
forming other public services. It may 
be noticed, though, that Antoninus 
Pius ordained that these extensive privi- 
leges should not be granted wholesale 
but only to certain definite numbers. 
Later the Emperor Alexander Severus 
(A.D. 222-235) tightened regulations 
still further by a decree that immunities 
granted by the State should be made 
on the advice of the burghers and land- 
owners, they being the best judges of 
the character and ability of the doctors 


to whom they would trust themselves: 


in sickness. 

At a still later date doctors were 
granted the “extraordinaria cognitio,” 
or the right to bring actions for fees in 
arrear before the highest court in the 
province. That is to say, they had the 
right to sue for fees in court. It is inte 
esting to recall that we doctors of the 
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present day still enjoy certain privileges 
and immunities. 

Naturally it would follow in due 
course that the enjoyment of such privi- 
leges should only be allowed in the case 
of those doctors who had earned the 
right by the quality of their work and 
could show that they had had the neces- 
sary training and experience. 

Then under the Emperors Valen- 
tinian I and Valens the qualifications 
for and conditions of holding office as 
public medical officers were settled in 
detail.° 


These facts, scanty as they are, go to 
prove that some order and some rules 
regulating the medical profession were 
slowly coming into being. 

It would follow naturally that sooner 


or later rules would be required to 


insure that the entrants to the medical 
profession had a training to qualify for 
the post. Before that stage is reached it 
will be well to prove that there were 
students in plenty, and then a few avail- 
able facts will be mentioned concern- 
ing their training. | 

The first quotation will be taken 
from Martial who in one of his witty 
epigrams makes some pointed remarks 
about students. He is talking of his 
doctor, Symmachus, and says: “I was ill. 
Thou camest forthwith to me, accom- 
panied by a hundred pupils; a hundred 
ice-cold hands were laid on my body. 
Till then I had no fever; now I have.’ 
Martial may easily have been using his 
poetic licence when he talked of a hun- 
dred students, but it is clear that in 
talking as he did he was referring to 
what was well known, namely, that stu- 
dents were in the habit of accompany- 
ing physicians in their visits to patients. 

In another passage, Philostratus, in 
the life of Appollonius of Tyana, refers 
to the fact that when the sick man, 


Philiskus, was treated by the doctors, 
Seleucus and Stratocles, they brought 
with them more than thirty students. 

Galen also devotes considerable at- 
tention to the training of students. He 
talks of their bedside manners and their 
deportment in the sick room. He gives 
advice as to their clothing, recommends 
personal cleanliness and attention to 
their hair, and urges them not to eat 
garlic or onions before visiting a patient 
lest they “‘stink like goats” and annoy 
the sufferer by their offensive odour.’ 
No doubt if tobacco had been in use 
Galen would have added this to the 
prohibited list. 

Student life seems to have developed 
in Rome and the Roman provinces on 
lines that resemble in many respects - 
the continental life of recent years. 
One hears even of “ragging” of an out- 
rageous character when the students 
of Antioch “tossed” an unpopular pro- 
fessor and were told off in no uncer- 
tain terms by their professor, Libanius, 
who said that “to ill use a pedagogue 
is an injury to one occupying a most 
respectable and useful position and 
deserves chastisement with the rod and 
whip.”® | 

According also to an ordinance of 
Valentinian (370 A.D.) students were 
obliged, on starting their studies, to 
produce testimonials from the magis- 
trates of their native towns, and the 
names, addresses and positions of their 
parents to be entered on a public regis- 
ter. If they transgressed these injunc- 
tions they rendered themselves liable 
to corporal punishment and could be 
expelled from the school. The prefect 
of the town made a yearly report on 
the ability and behaviour of the stu- 
dents to the superior imperial author- 

"Then comes the “Isagoge in artem 
medendi,” which declares that the right 
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time to start medical studies is the fif- 
teenth year. The author says: “The 
student must be industrious, intelligent 
and of ready apprehension in order to 
understand and learn quickly; that he 
needs also a strong body that he may 


bear the exertion to which he will be 


subjected.” It was moreover required 
that he should possess a scientific pre- 
liminary training and that he should 
have been taught grammar, the history 
of literature, rhetoric, mathematics, 
and astronomy. “The doctor,” he adds, 
“must combine gentleness and mod- 
esty with becoming dignity, must pos- 
sess an irreproachable character, must 
not act with haughtiness, but must 
treat the poor and the rich, slaves and 
free alike.” 


It has now been shown that in ancient 
Rome there were medical students, 
that there was some sort of teaching, 
though unregulated, and that in the 


early centuries of our era there ap- 
peared a certain number of rules and. 


regulations governing training, though 
there is but little information about 
its nature. 

It was, however, a beginning, and 
from our point of view it is important. 

The next stage of our enquiry is 
concerned with hospitals and their use 
as centres of medical instruction. 

The origin of hospitals is obscure, 
and it was only very slowly that they 
became important. 

As previously stated, the sick in the 
earliest days were cared for in their 
own homes, where they were visited by 
the physicians accompanied often by 
their pupils or students. There is evi- 
dence that the physicians in many cases 
had taberna or iatrae (healing places) 
where they lived, saw patients, and dis- 
pensed medicines. We may liken these 
places to the dispensary of a country 


doctor of our days, where he may see 
such sick as can come to him and are 


not ill enough to have to stay at home - 


in bed. 

Then there is eviderice that in some 
of these iatrae arrangements could be 
made for treating sick as in-patients, 


Plautus in ‘his play “Menaechmi” or, 
“The Twin Brothers,” from which, by — 


the way, Shakespeare seems to have 
taken his ‘Comedy of Errors,” intro- 
duces a doctor who is called into treat 
what is believed to be a madman. The 
doctor says: “Have him taken to my 
house. . . . I shall go home that the 


_ things may be got ready, which are 


necessary to be prepared. Bid your 
servants carry him to my house.” 
There is reference also to convales- 


cent homes or valetudinaria for the use. 


of slaves or soldiers. 
But it is to the military that we must 
turn to see an important development 


of hospitals. The army had soldiers far 


afield, much too far to send home if 
they were sick or wounded, and it was 
obviously important for them that their 
numbers should not be reduced by sick- 
ness or wounds. 

More than one military hospital has 
been uncovered by the spade. A very 
good one has been exposed at Novae- 
sium on the Rhine near Diisseldorf. A 
description and a plan of the hospital 
are given by Singer in “The Legacy of 
Rome.” It is an oblong building with 
a central hall, probably used as a re- 
fectory, and around it is a system of 
corridors, off which open a number of 
chambers or small wards for the use of 
the sick. This is one of the earliest rec: 
ords of a hospital building. It is obvi- 
ously well fitted for its purpose and far 


in advance of anything previously con- — 


structed. It is considerably better than 
the hospitals of the Middle Ages and 
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compares favourably with any up till Rome had anything to do with scientific 
recent times. Medicine. 

As far as is known these hospitals are = There is no reason to think that any 
also in advance of anything that was teaching was done in hospitals, and we 
constructed at Rome, for we are unable have to wait for any information of 
to consider that the Aesculapium which clinical instruction of students in hos- 
existed on the island in the Tiber at pitals until a later date. 
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R. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
died in 1914 at the ripe old 
age of eighty-four. In his 
earlier years he had won dis- 
tinction by his work on gunshot wounds 
of the nerves, conducted with Drs. 
Morehouse and Keen on soldiers in- 
jured during the Civil War, the results 
of which were published in an impor- 
tant monograph. Mitchell also did 
much research work on snake venoms. 
His most spectacular achievement was 
his elaboration of the “rest cure” for 
the management of neurotic patients. 
He was a frequent contributor to 
periodical medical literature and deliv- 
ered many addresses on various occa- 
sions. Although he was not as great a 
bibliographer as his friend Osler he 
was deeply interested in books, espe- 
cially rare medical works and devoted 
much time and valuable aid, as well as 
generous financial support to the li- 
brary of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, of which he was president 
for a number of years. Always a great 
student of literature and history, Dr. 
Mitchell wrote many stories, novels 
and poems, which won him a well de- 
served reputation in the literary world. 
The subjects of his writings were very 
varied. One of his earliest publications 
was a delightful fairy story of “Fuz- 
Buz the Fly and Mother Grabem the 
Spider,” which was sold for the benefit 
of the Sanitary Commission in 1867, 


[From Wirzung, General Practise of Physicke, London, 1605.] 
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and he wrote other fanciful tales of 
much charm. His “Adventures of 
Francois” showed a profound knowl 
edge of the life and times of Villon. But 
his chief fame as a novelist rests on his 
novels dealing with Colonial days and 
the Revolutionary epoch in this coun- 
try; “Hugh Wynne”; “The Red City” 
and ‘““The Youth of Washington.” Dr. 
Mitchell’s familiarity with early Ameri- 
can history was astounding and in these 
novels he was at his best. Although he 
was not a great collector he left a library 
and collection of various objects, chiefly 
connected with his varied literary inter- 
ests, of great value. These were sold at 
auction in Philadelphia last May. We 
can only mention a few of the items. 
One of the finest was the manuscript 
in Benedict Arnold’s handwriting of a 
diary he wrote while at Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga in 1775. ‘There were 
two original water color portraits by 
Arnold’s victim, Major André. A fine 
pastel in colors of Washington in pro 
file, made by James Sharples in 1797, 
was one of the rarest items. A rare auto- 
graph was that of Nathan Hale, in 4 
letter to his mother dated 1774. Of es 
pecial interest was a group of fifteen 
very beautiful miniatures of General 
Sir Henry Clinton and his staff, which 
were contained in a handsome leather 
case, with the name and rank of each 
officer lettered on it. The same lettering 


H 


miniatures. During the British occu- 
pation of Philadelphia Sir Henry Clin- 
ton occupied General John Cadwala- 
der’s house, and greatly appreciated its 
comforts. As a token of his appreciation, 
after the Revolution, he sent General 
Cadwalader these miniatures. On Gen- 
eral Cadwalader’s death they went to 
his son John and then to his grand- 
daughter who became the wife of Dr. 
Mitchell. ‘Two silver cups which had 
been presented to George Washington 
when he was baptized in 1732, and had 


remained in the Washington family 


- js inscribed on the back of each of the 
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until Dr. Mitchell acquired them, were 
among the items. There were several 
letters to Washington, also a bill from 
Dr. Craik, and an autographed letter 
from Washington to General Cadwala- 
der. The sale was a great opportunity 
for the autograph collectors as Dr. 
Mitchell had an extensive circle of cor- 
respondents, including English states- 
men like Earl Grey, some presidents of | 
the United States, and, of course, a 
great many American and foreign au- 
thors and literary men, and prominent 
physicians from many countries, includ- 
ing many fine Osler letters. 


HYGIENE AMONG THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


The more we learn of the sanitation 
of the ancient Eastern peoples, the 
greater is our admiration. The picture 
of the well designed watercloset in the 
ruins of Timgad with its appropriate 
seats and an open gutter for a continu- 
ous flow of water beneath them is well 
known and has probably been seen by 
many visitors to that ancient city. Dr. 
Paul Honigsberg has recently pub- 
lished* a most interesting review of the 
“Sanitary Installations in Ancient 
Egypt,” accompanied by many draw- 
ings of the waterclosets and privies of 
which remains have been unearthed in 
ruined palaces and other edifices, in- 
cluding private dwellings in Egypt. It 
was formerly supposed that such con- 
veniences were not to be found in pri- 
vate houses but, in 1912, Quibell ex- 
cavating a cemetery found that a 
number of the tombs which were of 
brick “‘mastabas,” built like dwelling 
houses so that the soul could inhabit 
them after death, contained latrines 


*The Journal of the Egyptian Medical 
Association, April 12:4, 1940. 


and arrangements for water jars to flush 
them out and a room where the de- 
ceased could bathe. Where running 
water was not available the ancient 
Egyptians used pails containing sand in 
which to dispose of the excrements. As 
Honigsberg remarks the builders of 
these tombs, “supplied the dead with 
food, they knew there is a metabolism, 
so they provided for its terminal per- 
formance.” Many kinds of bathing ar- 
rangements have been found, varying 
from sitz to plunge baths. A popular 
variety was a large, flat, shallow tub in 
which the bather stood, while an at- 
tendant poured water over him from a 
jar. When one considers that the 
oubliettes in the European castles of 
the middle ages were chiefly utilized for 
the unromantic necessities of sanita- 
tion instead of the more thrilling dis- 

sal of human enemies, we may be 
surprised that the Crusaders returned 
from their holy mission without having 
learned some elementary facts in sani- 
tation from the Infidels. 
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[From Erastus: Varia opuscula medica, Francofurti, 1590.] 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


BOOK CATALOGUES 


The Hoosier Bookshop, Indianapolis, 
has recently published in List No. 83, a 


very interesting catalogue of American 
books on surgery, with a few foreign 


books on the subject. It contains some 
of the rare early classics of American 
surgery, such as John Syng Dorsey’s “Ele- 
ments of Surgery” (1813); Nathan Smith’s 
“Medical and Surgical Memoirs” (1831); 
H. B. Smith’s ‘Operative Surgery” (1852), 
and a number of important early works 
‘On anaesthesia by George Hayward, 
Charles T. Jackson, J. C. Warren, and 
W. T. G. Morton. Somewhat later, in 
mid century, we find H. J. Bigelow’s 
classic work on “The Hip”; Paul Eve’s 
“Remarkable Cases in Surgery,” and Sam- 
uel D. Gross’ invaluable “Lives of Emi- 
nent Physicians and Surgeons.” More 
recent surgery is well represented by many 
items by R. H. Fitz, W. S. Halsted, Har- 
vey Cushing, the Mayos, and G. W. Crile. 

A very complete reference library on 


the history of surgery in the United States 
in the nineteenth century could be gath- 
ered from the contents of this catalogue. 

Schuman’s, New York, has published 
a ‘Medical Miscellany, List A,” which 
is termed a “Between-Catalogue,” con- 
taining a large number of books of value 
to the medical historian, although not of 


‘the class to be included in Sir William 


Osler’s “Bibliotheca Prima.” It includes 
some of the older histories of medicine, 
such as Daremberg and Wilder; a variety 
of biographies and autobiographies of dis- 
tinguished physicians and surgeons, and 
bibliographies which soon become out 
of print and rare. There is a good copy 
of the Latin edition of the “Opera Chirur- 
gica” of Fabricius, Frankfort, 1619-20, 
and of James Lind’s “Essay on Diseases 
incidental to Europeans in Hot Climates,” 
1792. Also Palmer’s edition of John 
Hunter’s “works,” London, 1835-3'7, which 
it is now very difficult to obtain. 


THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The forty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Medical Library Association was held at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 29, 30 and 31, 
1941, under the presidency of Colonel 
Harold W. Jones. 
_ The afternoon of the first day was given 
up to papers on practical library prob- 
lems: 
W. W. BisHop: Cooperation in Library 
Practice. 
Dr. W. B. McDaniEL, 2nd: Medical-Li- 
brary Problems as Reflected in the Asso- 
ciation’s Bulletin, 1911-1941. 


Mrs. EpiIrH DERNEHL: When Does Search 
Become Research? 

CHARLOTTE E. CoFFMAN: Union Catalogs. 

MILpRED E. WALTER: Practical Points on 
Microfilms. 

HEATH Bascock: The Subject Specialist. 
On May 30 the following papers were 

presented: 

CoLoNEL Haroip W. Jones: The Value 
of Special Collections in Medical Li- 
braries. 

Dr. BRUNO MEINECKE: Collections at the 
University of Michigan. 
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Dr. FREDERICK A. COLLER: The Last Con- 
tract of Alexis St. Martin. 
The Pilcher, Haass and Crummer Col- 

lections were then inspected. 
In the afternoon the following papers 

were read: | 

J. CurIsTIAN Bay: The Advent of Modern 
Surgery in Chicago. 

Dr. Cyrus C. Strurcis: The History of 
Blood Transfusion. : 

Dr. CLaupius F. MAyer: A Collection of 
Arabic Medical Literature in the Army 
Medical Library. 
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Dr. Cart V. WELLER: Source Materials 
for the History of Lead Poisoning. 


The evening was marked by a visit to 
the William L. Clements Library with a 
talk by Lloyd A. Brown. 

On Saturday, May 31, the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation Institute was visited in. 


_the morning and a paper on the “Michi- 


gan Community Health Project and Its 
Library Activities” was read by Dr. Paul 
H.. Jeserich. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 
DIVISION OF MEDICAL HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A series of four informal seminars were 
held in the Crummer Room in — and 
May. 


April 16. Dr. SANForD LEvy: Some early 
surgeons and their writings: Lorenz Heis- 
ter, Sir Charles Bell, John Bell, Percival 
Pott, Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Baron 
Dupuytren, Alfred Velpeau. A short biog- 
raphy was presented, illustrated by books 
from the library of Dr. Levy. 


April 23. Mrs. FRANcEs T. GARDNER: 
Medicine, countryside and _ caballeros. 
Medicine in Spanish California to the 
Bear-Flag revolt. 

April 30. Mrs. GARDNER: Medicine 
drenched in gold dust. A review of the 
noisy period of California medicine, 1849- 
1880. 

May 7. Mrs. GARDNER: Where are the 
indigent sick to go? A picture of the child- 
hood of some of San Francisco’s hospitals. 


A CASE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 2400 YEARS AGO 


By JULIUS SURANYI, M.D., BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 


Myths and legends have been a fertile 
field for psychological investigation, for 
it often happens that the repressed 
thoughts, feelings and experiences of indi- 
viduals find expression in this form. The 
accompanying story of Iphiklos, as told 
_ by the historian Pherecides twenty-four 


centuries ago,* is of considerable interest 


* The historian Pherecides, a native of the 
island of Leres, flourished in Athens about 
450 B.c. He wrote a work of ten volumes on 
the origin of the gods, heroes and ancient 
noble families, of which only small frag- 
ments remain. The fragment containing the 
story of Iphiklos was preserved by an un- 
known “scholiast,” e.g., a writer of “scholi- 
ons” or annotations of the Odyssey. This 


since it illustrates a typical case of “cas- 
tration complex” explained and treated 
in a way which differs little from that used 
by the psychoanalyst of today: | 
‘“Iphiklos promised Melampos to give 
him the cows if the latter could tell him 
how to cure his impotence . . . Melam- 


scholion is printed in the collection “Frag- 
menta Historicorum Graecorum” by C. and 
T. Miiller, published by Firmin Didot, Paris, 
1841-9. This story is found in volume I, page 
89 of the scholion (cant. x1). A German trans- 
lation of the same scholion appeared in 
“Kulturkuriosa aus Altgriechenland” by 
H. Licht, published by Aretz, Dresden, 1929. 
The appended translation was taken from 
this. 
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pos thereupon interviewed a lamb-vul- 
ture, who was willing to explain the 
reason for the impotence of Iphiklos. It 
appeared that when Iphiklos was a child 
his father had observed him playing with 
his hands at an indecent place. More in 
jest than not his father threatened to cut 
off the sinful organ with his. knife. ‘The 
frightened boy hurried away and the 
father, unable to overtake him, hit the 


trunk of a tree with the knife. The bark | 


of the tree completely covered the knife 


in the course of years. The fright which 


Iphiklos suffered caused him to remain 
impotent. | 
“The lamb vulture suggested that 


Iphiklos find the knife, clean it from rust, _ 
soak in it wine and drink the wine within 


10 days. . . . Iphiklos took the advice of 
the lamb vulture and was cured. When a 
son was born to him he gave the cows to 
Melampos as he had promised.” 

In this story there appears the “infantile 
trauma” inflicted involuntarily by the 
father which induced a “castration com- 
plex” in the son. The therapy consisted 
in the detection and disclosure to the 
patient of the forgotten trauma, and by 
a symbolic act—drinking the. knife- 
soaked wine—releasing the patient. The 


effectiveness of this therapy was shown by 


the result—the patient became a father. 


A BOOK CATALOGUE 


The Autumn Catalogue of the Old 
Hickory Bookshop contains many valu- 
able and unique items of special interest 
to the American collector. The first sixty- 
nine items deal with the history of anes- 
thesia, including many of the numbers of 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
published between 1846 and 1850, and 
books dealing with the subject written by 
the men concerned in the famous contro- 
versy. Quite a group of the early works on 
yellow fever by Rush, Currie, Deveze, etc., 
is noticeable. Among the outstanding 
items are the “Cases and Observations,” 
published by the Medical Society of New 
Haven County in 1788; the volume of the 


New England Quarterly Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery for 1843, containing 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ famous article on 
the contagiousness of puerperal fever; 
Daniel Drake’s great work on the diseases 
of the interior of North America, with 
several other rare botanical books pub- 
lished in the early years of the nineteenth 
century in this country, including those of 
Jacob Bigelow and W. P. C. Barton. A 
number of fine Weir Mitchell items and 
much good Osleriana, and a large collec- 
tion of autographs and portraits of medi- 
cal men formed by J. H. Hunt add lustre 
to this interesting catalogue. 
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‘ScABIES—CIVIL AND MILITARY, ITs PREv- 
ALENCE, PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. By 
Reuben Friedman, m.p. New York, Froben 
Press, 1941. 

In the Introduction the author quotes 
Hirsch’s statement concerning the itch 
mite, that “historically and geographi- 
cally considered, this parasite is coexten- 
sive with the human race itself.” Scabies 
prevails in Iceland, Poland, Norway, and 
other northern countries, and equally so 
in tropical India and Africa, so that 
climate has nothing to do with its distri- 
bution. The single favoring condition 
for scabies is want of cleanliness. For this 
reason it prevails in overcrowded slums, 
unsanitary orphanages, cheap lodging 
houses, schools, and in army camps and 
on board crowded ships. Although the 
prevalence of scabies in the United States 
was greatly increased by the waves of 
immigrants who poured into this country 
during the nineteenth century, it was very 
generally distributed throughout the sea- 


board towns in Colonial times. Friedman 


reproduces the advertisement of an oint- 


ment to cure the itch, made and sold by 


Benjamin Franklin’s mother-in-law in 
1731, and quotes extracts from the Diary 
of Elizabeth Drinker which show how ac- 
tive that good housekeeper had to be in 
delousing new servants. This section of 
the book is closed with a number of in- 
teresting tables illustrating the prevalence 
of scabies in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. The second section of Dr. Fried- 
man’s work considers the history of sca- 


bies in armies and navies. During the 


eighteenth century scabies literally raged 
in all the British and Continental armies. 
Sir John Pringle considered it in his 
Classic book recommending the liberal 
use of sulphur ointment as a specific cure, 
and scabies ravaged the armies of Na- 
poleon. Dr. Friedman has recently pub- 
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lished an interesting brochure entitled 
“The Emperor's Itch,” dealing with the 
question whether Napoleon himself was 
not a victim of the disease. The medical 
department of the Prussian Army was 
foremost in adopting measures for the 
eradication of scabies from the troops, 
issuing important regulations to this effect 
in 1825; yet the first official medical and 
surgical history of a war issued by any 
government, that published of the Cri- 
mean War by the British Government in 
1858, contains no reference whatever to 
scabies. Friedman quotes many passages 
from contemporary writers, illustrating 
the prevalence of itch in the armies dur- 
ing our Revolution and the Civil War. 
He devotes a number of chapters with 
many tables from official sources giving 
the statistics regarding scabies in the 
armies and navies of various countries in 
World War I. Section III dealing with the 
prevention of scabies demonstrates that 
sanitation and personal cleanliness are 
the chief means. Section IV reviews the 
methods of treatment employed from the 
earliest times to the present day. Dr. 


Friedman's book is a most thorough study 


of scabies in all its aspects and is particu- 
larly timely because, as he states, scabies 
is a constant accompaniment of war and 
is spread throughout the civilian popula- 
tion by their contact with infected sol- 
diers and sailors. Under present circum- 
stances in such a universal cataclysm we 
may expect an enormous increase in the 
number of cases of scabies through the 
world. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, ITS 
First QuARTER CENTuRY. Historian, Wil- 
liam Gerry Morgan, M.D. Philadelphia, 
1940. 

It is a good thing that the history of 
any institution or society should be com- 
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piled in its early years by those familiar. 


with its founding and progress from the 
beginning. In 1913 Dr. Heinrich Stern, a 

New York physician of German birth, 
attended a meeting of the Royal College 
of Physicians in London, and was so much 
| impressed by the value of such an insti- 
tution that on his return to the United 
States he determined to organize a similar 
one in this country. The preliminary 
meetings to discuss the matter were held 
in Dr. Stern’s office, and, as a result, the 
American College of Physicians was in- 
corporated i in 1915 and Dr. Stern acted as 
its Secretary- -General until his death in 
1918, in which year the College was very 
radically reorganized in order to make it 
more national in scope. Its headquarters 
were moved from New York to Chicago, 
and later to Philadelphia. The presidents 


and other officers of the College have 


been men of high standing elected from 
' various sections of the United States and 
Canada, and its influence in elevating pro- 
fessional standards is generally recognized 
throughout the country. Its publications 
have been increasingly worthwhile. They 
began with two volumes of Transactions 
— (1916-1917). In 1920 the Annals of Medi- 
cine, published quarterly, was started, 
which in 1922 was changed to The Annals 
of Clinical Medicine, first published bi- 
monthly, later monthly. In 1927 the title 
became the Annals of Internal Medicine, 
under which title it continues at present. 
Other activities of the College are the 
creation and maintenance of the Amer- 
ican Board of Internal Medicine, which 
conducts examinations for certification 
_ of those who wish to qualify as. internists; 
postgraduate courses in medicine; and 
various awards and fellowships made for 
outstanding work in scientific medicine. 
The Fellows of the College now number 
somewhat over three thousand. In view 
of the lively interest taken by the lay 
public as well as the members of the pro- 
_ fession at the present time in organized 
medicine this book should be read as an 
exposition of what a large group of pro- 
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fessional men has done to aid in elevating 
medical standards. 


THe MARCH OF MEDICINE. New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine Lectures to the Laity, 


Number V. New York, Columbia Univer. 


sity Press, 1941. 


This little volume presents the fifth 
series of Lectures to the Laity delivered 
under the auspices of the New York 
Academy of Medicine in 1940. As Dr. 
Solley remarks in his Introduction, these 
lectures are meant to interpret recent ad- 
vances in medicine to the lay public, not 


‘simply to announce in reportorial fashion 


such advances or discoveries. Each lecture 
deals with an entirely different subject 
than the others; and every one of them 
was delivered by a master of its subject 
matter. The first lecture by Dr. Abraham 
Myerson on the “Inheritance of Mental 


Disease” considers the various aspects of | 


a frequent subject of discussion by the 
laity, especially in regard to sterilization 
and eugenics. Dr. Myerson points to the 
fact that though no less than twenty-seven 
states have sterilization laws, in but few 
of them, with the exception of California, 


are the laws put in force to any extent, — 


indicating a lack of public feeling in 
support of such enforcement; and he justi- 
fies such public indifference because we 
yet lack sufficient scientific knowledge of 
the basic facts concerning heredity and 
environment with which to attack this 
many-sided problem. Dr. Perrin H. Long 
presents the thrilling story of the “Chem- 
ical Warfare against Disease” in Lecture 
II. For centuries only a few chemical 
remedies, especially mercury, were in use 
but towards the end of the nineteenth 
century Ehrlich began his epochal work 
and in recent years one chemical after 
another has proved its usefulness in many 
forms of infection. Dr. Paul Reznikoff, 
Lecture III, tells the “Story of Our 
Knowledge of the Blood.” The modern 
science of hematology dates back only to 
1889, when Hayem published his studies 
of the red and white cells. Now evety 
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layman realizes the importance of blood 
examinations and has heard of the won- 


derful advancement made in the treat- 


ment of various forms of anemia and 
hemorrhagic conditions. The “Story of 
the Viruses” is well told in Lecture IV, 
by Dr. Thomas M. Rivers. The tragic fate 
of many of the men who built up our 
knowledge of viruses lends this lecture a 
thrilling interest. Dr. Richard H. Hutch- 
ings chose an excellent title “The Ascent 
from Bedlam” for the fifth lecture. ‘The 
story of the lot of the mentally diseased 
until the closing years of the eighteenth 
century is a record of unbelievable cruelty 
and wrong. Pinel in France, Tuke in 
England, and Benjamin Rush in America, 
inaugurated the great movement to treat 
the insane as human beings, and Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix did more than any one 
person to accomplish the results which 
we witness today. The last lecture is a 
description of the development of bron- 


choscopy by its chief exponent, Chevalier 


Jackson, told with characteristic modesty. 
It is to be hoped that these lectures will 
be as widely read by the laymen for whom 
they are intended as they deserve. 


FroM ORIENT TO OCCIDENT, MEMOIRS OF A 
Doctor. By Weber-Bauler, translated by 
Bernard Miall. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 


Of the large number of autobiographies 
and biographies of medical men which 
have appeared in the last few years this 
autobiography may be classed among the 
best, and certainly one of the most thrill- 
ing. The author was, as he states, a “Rus- 
sian with streaks that were Swiss and 
French,” an ancestry which explains much 
in his career. On his father’s side Dr. 
Weber-Bauler was descended from a line 
of Swiss professional men, physicians, 
mathematicians, and musicians. His ma- 
ternal grandmother belonged to a very 
wealthy and aristocratic Russian family. 
The first few chapters of his autobiog- 
raphy give a wonderful description of the 
life led by the rich landowners on their 
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vast estates, with their hordes of serfs, 
who were alternately fondled, or treated 
with the most brutal inhumanity. The 
description of the daily lives of these 
aristocratic Russians, their habits of eat- 
ing and drinking, the mixture of ostenta- 
tious splendor and filth which prevailed 
in their vermin ridden palaces, is almost 
incredible. Many of the most fascinating 
pages in his memoirs are devoted to Dr. 
Weber-Bauler’s mother, a _precociously 
clever woman, who married at the age of 
eighteen in order to emancipate herself 
from her family. A student at the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, she became an 
ardent Nihilist and frequented the secret 
gatherings in which young men and 
women aired their views and hatched 
plots. She had two children by her hus- 

band, “an examining magistrate, always 
well-dressed, always correct,” who nat- 
urally did not sympathize with his wife’s 
proceedings. A climax was reached when 
she decided, in 1876, to leave her home 
and “go to the people.” Famine prevailed 
near Samara and there she went as a start- 
ing point in her investigations. Chapter 
6 in which her winter in the famine struck 
region is described is a terrible picture of 
human suffering. She herself was stricken 
with typhus and after recovering returned 
to St. Petersburg, but only for a short 
time, when she again abandoned her hus- 
band and home taking her two boys with 
her, and went to Lugano, ostensibly for 
her health, but in reality to get in touch 
with some of the communist founders of 
the Internationale. After a time she had 
to flee from Italy and with her children 
went to Paris, where she earned a scanty 
livelihood as a maker of artificial flowers, 
until she went to live in Geneva. Mean- 
while Weber-Bauler’s mother got a di- 
vorce from his father and married another 
Nihilist, a young Russian doctor. They 
went to Paris where he practiced and 
young Weber-Bauler studied medicine. 
He gives a good picture of his student 
days and of the teachers in his Faculté in 
the eighties and nineties. Weber-Bauler 
became a naturalized Frenchman. He re- 
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turned to Russia to be married to a 
wealthy young cousin of his whom he had 
encountered in Paris. After her death at 
_ Geneva he settled in practice in that city. 
In 1905 he paid another visit to Russia 
and was much impressed by the unrest and 
rioting of the working people. He gives 
interesting details of some of the polit- 
ical assassinations which occurred at that 
time. 
At the outbreak of the Great War 
Weber-Bauler was mobilized as a surgeon- 


major in the French army. After the dra-. 


matic arrival of the Russian troops in 


France in 1916 he was attached to their 


service. Nowhere else have we read as full 
and accurate a description of the tragic 
career of these troops, and of the terrible 
circumstances attendant upon their be- 
haviour after the outbreak of the Russian 
revolution. Dr. Weber-Bauler’s account 
unveils much of the mystery which has 
hitherto concealed the extent of the 
tragedy. 

This is a most unusual book. The 
author has not particularly distinguished 
himself in his chosen profession, but he 
has led a very full, useful and active life, 
has been brought in close contact with 
many interesting persons and events, and 
has evidently keen powers of observation 
which he has used to advantage. He has 
not only the perception but the soul of 
an artist, as shown in his descriptions of 
natural scenery in Russia, Switzerland and 
Italy, which in their vividness recall the 
clarity of Norman Douglass. 


PIERRE FAUCHARD, SURGEON-DENTIsT. A Brief 

. Account of the Beginning of Modern 
Dentistry, the First Dental Textbook, and 
Professional Life —Two Hundred Years 
Ago. By Bernard W. Weinberger, p.p.s., 
with an introduction by James J. Walsh, 

- M.D. Minneapolis, Pierre Fauchard Acad- 
emy, 1941. 


In a brief introduction Dr. Walsh 


points out that though the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and especially the Etrus- 
cans, practiced various dental procedures, 
dentistry was practically disregarded or 
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left to quacks and charlatans until Pierre 


Fauchard laid the foundations of modern 


dentistry in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century, publishing his famous 
book ‘‘Le Chirurgien Dentiste, ou Traité 
des Dents” in 1728, a work which not only 


won for him the admiration and respect | 


of his contemporaries but has preserved 
his fame to the present day as author of 
the first scientific textbook on dentistry. 
Fauchard’s professional education began 
when he entered the French navy at the 
early age of fifteen as a student surgeon 
under a surgeon-major named Poteleret, 


to whom he later referred with gratitude 


as having interested him in diseases of the 
teeth and taught him much about them. 
The terrible prevalence of scurvy, espe- 
cially on warships, which carried large 
crews, besides marines and soldiers, must 
have provided plenty of clinical material 
for those interested in diseases of the teeth 
and mouth. After serving three years in 


the navy Fauchard resigned and started 


practicing in Angers, specializing in dis- 
eases of the teeth and mouth. In 1718 
Fauchard moved to Paris, where he passed 


the remainder of his long life, dying there 


in 1761 when he was eighty-three years 
old. From his arrival he was heartily wel- 
comed by both the physicians and sur- 
geons of Paris; his superior skill in his 
specialty was recognized, and difficult 
cases were turned over to him by the lead- 
ing professional men. He acquired a splen- 
did practice and made a fortune which 
enabled him to purchase a chateau in the 
neighborhood of Paris. 

The publication of “Le Chirurgien 
Dentiste,” in 1728, assured his fame. The 


book went through a number of French 


editions and a German translation was 
published in 1733. Strangely enough it 
never has been published in English. One 
of the most important features of Fau- 
chard’s book is the emphasis he places on 
the necessity for wider education and 


higher requirements for those who intend 


to practice dentistry. In 1699 an edict had 
been issued requiring all those who 
wished to practice dentistry in Paris to 


— 
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undergo an examination by the first sur- 
geon to the King, and the four provosts 
in charge, in the presence of the Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine, the Dean of 
the Surgeons’ Corporation, and a number 
of other officials.. But this regulation 
applied only to Paris, and it was never 
efficiently utilized. Fauchard lays great 
stress on the relationship between general 
diseases and those of the teeth and mouth. 
He specifically denies that caries is due 
to worms in the teeth, a belief which was 
not entirely discarded until many years 


later. In filling teeth Fauchard scraped 


the cavity carefully, trying to leave no 
debris under the filling. As filling ma- 
terial he used tin or lead. For artificial 
teeth he used human teeth, hippopotamus 
ivory, or ox bones and teeth, or walrus 
tusks. Weinberger gives a list of the 
chapter headings in Fauchard’s book 
which show how thoroughly he covered 
the science of dentistry in all its ramifica- 
tions. His description of the anatomy of 
the teeth includes their microscopic struc- 
ture. He believed that the most usual 
cause of the destruction of teeth was lack 
of care in cleansing them. Although tooth- 
brushes were in use Fauchard thought 
small sponges were preferable for cleans- 
ing the teeth. He states that headaches 
and earaches were frequently caused by 
carious teeth, and could be cured by 
appropriate dental treatment. After an 
amusing description of the methods em- 
ployed by quacks and charlatans, Fau- 
chard describes some of the local remedies 
he employed, chiefly spices such as ginger, 
clove and mace. As Weinberger points 
out there was one topical application in 
favor with Fauchard which indicates that 
he was not entirely emancipated from 
contemporary practices: for pain due to 
caries he advised rinsing the mouth every 
morning and evening with the patient's 
own urine. Fauchard anticipated Riggs 
in the accuracy with which he described 
pyorrhea alveolaris, but, as Weinberger 
says, Riggs deserves to have the condition 
known by his name because his account of 
it was entirely original, Fauchard’s hav- 
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ing been buried in oblivion for several 
centuries. 

Dr. Weinberger has done justice to a 
great man, and in this delightful little 
book recalls the rise of modern dentistry. 
A number of excellent illustrations add 
greatly to its interest and value. 


THE ROLE OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Martha Orn- 
stein. The History of Medicine Series is- 
sued under the Auspices of the Library of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, Num- 
ber 6. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1938. 

Dr. Ornstein’s book was first privately 
printed as a Doctor’s dissertation in 1913. 
Its importance was so generally recognized 
that in 1928 it was published, and now ten 
years later this second edition is published 
in response to a widespread demand. It is 
sad that the Author met her death as a 
result of a motor accident in 1915 and, 
therefore, was deprived of the knowledge 
of the great success of her work. The 
theme of Dr. Ornstein’s book was inspired 
by the predominant activity of the scien- 
tific societies in the seventeenth century 
in the development of experimental re- 
search, as contrasted with the insignificant 
role played by the universities in fostering 
such progress. One of the greatest factors 
in hindering such participation by the uni- 
versities was that, imbued as they were 
with scholasticism and humanism, they 
were only open to Latin and Greek schol- 
ars, and their range of studies was prac- 
tically confined to the old trivium and 
quadrivium, whereas experimental science 
could be pursued by any student even if 
devoid of what was then regarded as higher 
education. 

The men who were interested in the 
new fields opened in such various direc- 
tions by Galileo, Copernicus, Vesalius and 
many others, grouped themselves in what- 
ever place they might be living into so- 
cieties in which they could discuss the 
wonderful new things which were being 
laid bare and prove or disprove them. Dr. 
Ornstein gives brief accounts of many of 
the most famous of those organizations, 
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the Academia del Cimento in Florence, 
founded by Grand Duke Ferdinand 1 at 
Florence in 1657; The Royal Society of 
London, founded in 1660; the Académie 
des Sciences in France, established by Col- 
_ bert with royal aid in 1666, and others, 
and gives details concerning their activ- 
ities, and their published proceedings or 
transactions in which they were made 
known to the world. ‘The earliest scientific 


journals were the Journal des Scavans 


begun by Denis de Sallo in 1665, and the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, the first number of 
which appeared a few months later than 
the French journal in the same year. While 
the records show such great activity on the 
part of these and other societies and great 
numbers of men all over the world, in 
Holland and Germany as well as in Italy, 
France and England, Dr. Ornstein shows 
in chapter vit how deplorably the univer- 
sities remained steeped in their scholastic 
morass. With the exception of a few of the 
municipal universities, such as Padua and 
Bologna, in Italy, the universities remained 
entirely under ecclesiastical control. Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates and Galen were ac- 
cepted as the sole authorities, and the 
newer teachings of Galileo, Copernicus, 
Vesalius, were frowned upon or absolutely 
prohibited. Latin was the only language 
tolerated in the lectures of the professors, 
and the students were required to use it 
in their work, or even in ordinary inter- 
course. Absolute conformity to the teach- 
ings and doctrines of the Roman church 
was also required. In 1638 the degree of 
doctor of medicine was refused to a candi- 
date by the University of Paris, solely be- 
cause he was a heretic. The University of 
Leyden stands out in remarkable contrast 
to the others and this was one of the chief 
reasons for its fame as a center of learning. 

Dr. Ornstein’s book is one of the most 
important contributions to the history of 
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the development of science and civiliza- 
tion which has appeared in recent years. 


No one else has written on this phase of | 


the subject with more impartiality, accu- 
racy and a clearer insight. 


‘Tue Cause, CONCEPT AND PROPHYLAXIS OF 
CHILDBED FEVER. By Ignaz Philipp Semmel- 


weis, Budapest and Vienna, 1861. A Trans- 

lation by Frank P. Murphy, A.M., M.D. Pub- 

lished in Medical Classics, edited by 

Emerson Crosby Kelly, m.p., Vol. 5, Nos. 5, 

6, 7, 8, January to April, 1941. Baltimore. 
- Williams and Wilkins, 1941. 


These four numbers of “Medical 
Classics’ present the first complete Eng- 
lish translation of Semmelweis’ great book. 
The task of translation was difficult owing 
to the erratic style, verbose and repeti- 
tious, of the author, and his egotistic and 
acrimonious attitude towards those who 
were not in sympathy with his views. Dr. 
Kelly states that though many thought 
that Semmelweis developed his persecu- 


tion complex because of the hostile recep- 


tion of his book, he believes that the book 
itself presents early indications of the 
mental derangement which later became 
so prominently manifested. Although, as 
has been said, this is the first English 
translation in its entirety of Semmelweis 
book, its contents have been so frequently 
referred to and abstracted that its gist is 
familiar to most English readers, and the 
details of Semmelweis’ views and work are 
well known. Dr. Kelly gives a concise re- 
view of his life in the introduction to this 
translation. As is well known he became 
insane and died at the comparatively early 
age of forty-seven of blood poisoning, 
resulting from an infected wound of the 
finger sustained while performing his last 
postmortem examination. As is usual with 
‘‘Medical Classics” a portrait of Semmel- 
weis and a sufficient bibliography accom- 
pany the work. 
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